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The  Stewart  Little  Wonder 

is  a  hired  man  that  will 

Shear  Your  Sheep 

Pump  the  Water 

Run  the  Cream  Separator 

Saw  the  Wood 

Do  the  Churning 

Run  the  Ice  Cream 
Freezer 

Turn  the  Grind- 
stone 

Grind 
Feed 
Etc. 

It  never  loafs  on  the  job,  but  works  steady 
every  minute  from  sun  up  to  dark.  IT  NEVER 
GRUMBLES.   NEVER  TALKS  BACK. 

IT  IS  ALWAYS  BUSY. 

Write  for  catalogue  on  this  outfit.  It  has  quality  and  efficiency 
in  every  part  and  it  comes  at  a  very  reasonable  figure  indeed, 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

82  La  Salle  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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I HC  WAGONS  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 
f     OF  ALL  LOADS  AND  ROADS  FORTEARS 

THE  real  proof  of  the  strength,  durability,  and  value  of  I  H  C  wagons 
is  what  they  have  done  and  are  now  doing  for  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.    Light  loads  and  heavy  loads  have  been  carried 
by  I  H  C  wagons,  over  good  roads  and  bad  roads,  for  so  many  years  that 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  high  quality  that  these 
names  on  wagons  represent — 

Weber  Columbus 
New  Bettendorf      Steel  King 

The  reputation  gained  by  these  wagons  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular 
feature,  but  to  the  all-round  perfection  and  superiority  of  the  principle, 
the  materials,  and  the  workmanship  used  in  their  construction. 

WEBER  wagons  have  been  the  leaders  for  66  years.  All  the  wood  is 
carefully  selected  and  straight  grained.  It  is  air-dried  for  at  least  two  years — 
so  that  the  sap  is  retained,  giving  the  wood  wonderful  stamina.  Hickory  is 
used  for  axles,  singletrees,  doubletrees,  and  neckyokes.  Oak  is  used  for 
hubs,  hounds,  bolsters,  reaches,  and  sandboards.  Oak  and  hickory  are 
used  for  spokes. 

COLUMBUS  WAGONS  are  made  to  stand  hard  service.  Boxes  and 
wheels  are  first-class.  Boxes  are  equipped  with  the  only  binders  which  hold 
the  sections  together  and  do  not  split  the  sides.  The  combination  oak  and 
angle  iron  hound  is  always  appreciated. 

NEW  BETTENDORF— A  steel  gear  wagon  of  standard  quality  with  carry- 
ing capacity  unexcelled.  The  only  gear  having  an  axle  with  a  removable 
malleable  sleeve  which  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

STEEL  KING  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles  and 
bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wood  type;  skeins  ar-  cast  and  can  easily  be 
replaced;  wheels  are  "A"  grade;  wagon  box  of  best  quality  and  construction. 
Don't  buy  any  wagon  until  you  see  the  I  H  C  local  dealer.    If  you  prefer, 
write  direct  for  the  catalogues  you  are  most  interested  in. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Incorporated)  USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  Is  to  furnish 
farmers  with  information  on  better  farming:.  If 
you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning:  soils, 
crops,  pests,  fertilizer,  etc.,  write  to  the  I  H  C 
Service  Bureau,  and  learn  what  our  experts  and 
others  have  found  out  concerning:  those  subjects. 
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WhatWePaid  I 

FOR 

Butter-Fat 


Averagefor  December 

33.45c 


I 
I 


Average  for  November  || 

3354c 

I 

□  □  □  I 


Free  Cans  Furnished  While  Making  30  Day 
Trial.    Write  Today  for  Cans. 

□  □  □ 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Cash  Buyers  j 

llllllllllllllll 
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"Nature's  Source  of  Phosphorus"  J 

I  Oround  Phosphate  Rock  | 

■■p  The  most  economical  and  only  permanent  soil  builder.  An  application  g 

i|    of  2000  lbs.  per  acre  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  Phosphorus  for  i 

J    five  to  ten  years.  J 

I  Broadcast  over  clover  and  other  legumes,  or  on  stubble  | 

fields — at  any  time  during  the  year — and  when  ready  to  do  so  | 

plow  in.  g 

J  Mix  it  with  all  the  animal  manure — preferably  making  the  | 

mixture  throughout  the  year  as  the  manure  accumulates  by  | 

sprinkling  in  stables  and  feeding  lots  and  over  manure  heaps,  g 

I  or  pits,  daily.  | 

§  We  have  one  of  the  most  complete  and    up-to-date"  drying  and  i 

grinding  plants  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  District,  and  the  only  one  producing  a  | 

^     grinding  of  which  90%  will  pass  a  100  mesh  screen  and  70%  a  200  mesh  | 

j§    screen.   A  large  storage  enables  us  to  make  prompt  shipments.  gi 

=1  We  are  always  ready  to  correct  and  make  good  our  mistakes  and  will  J 

J    use  every  endeavor  to  give  satisfaction.  |: 

JOHN  RUHM,  JR.  1 

I  MT.  PLEASANT,  TENNESSEE.  I 

Ground  Rock  Branch  of  Ruhm-Phosphate  Mining  Co. ,  Miners  and  Shippers  of  Tennessee  Phosphate  Rock 


A  REAL  SANITARY  CLEANER 

No  imitation  of  a  sanitary  cleaner  in  a  dairy  can  take  the  place  of  a  real  sanitary 
dairy  cleaner.  When  it  comes  to  protecting  the  milk  from  its  dangerous  enemy,  bac- 
teria, and  to  warding  off  contamination  by  odors  and  germs,  nothing  can  give  the  same 
assurance  as  a  real  sanitary  dairy  cleaner. 


Indian  in  Circle 


'  r>alryjnan's 


  has  created  a  place  for  itself  in  every  dairy,  whether  large  or 

,    „        ^   ,  small,  for  it  is  the  onlv  cleaner  which  is  both  sanitary  in  com- 

In  Every  Package.  . ,  /  ,        . ,         r     . ,      ,  . 

position  and  sanitary  m  its  cleaning 

Each  particle  of  W^^^ndotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  cleaning.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  to  clean  thoroughly  without  a  trace  of  injury  to  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Nor  will  it  leave  a  slight  film  of  grease  or  caustic  as  do  soaps, 
soap  powders,  sal  soda  and  lye.    It  is  sanitary  in  every  respect. 

You  buy  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  knowing  that  it  has  no 
substitutes.  No  other  cleaner  will  satisfy  after  you  have  once  become  used  to  the 
clean,  wholesome  conditions,  so  easily  attained  with  its  use. 

You  take  the  initial  step,  ask  your  dealer  for  a  sack  or  write  your  supply  house 
for  a  barrel;  we  will  do  our  part  by  guaranteeing  complete  satisfaction. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
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HIGH  GRADE 
FERTILIZERS 

The  Independent  Packers  Fertilizing  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Honest  Goods  at  Fair  Prices 

Agents  wanted  in  every  territory. 
Write  us  for  prices  and  terms. 


WING'S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

ALFALFA 
SOY  BEANS 
SEED  CORN 

Our  ALFALFA  SEED  IS  GUAEANTEED  FEEE  FKOM  DODDEE.  WE  EE- 
TAIL  MOEE  SOY  BEANS  THAN  ANY  OTHEE  SEEDSMAN  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.     PEDIGEEED  SEED  COEN  and  SPECIAL  GEASS  MIXTUEES. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  selling  our  ALFALFA  SEED  toi  nearly  all  the 
EXPEEIMENT  STATIONS  and  AGEICULTUEAL  COLLEGES  throughout  the 
"Corn  Belt"  and  the  New  England  States,  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  ''ALFALFA  AND  HOW  TO  GEOW  IT."  This  gives  the 
latest  and  best  methods  for  growing  ALFALFA,  instructions  so  complete  that  anyone 
can  succeed  by  following  them,  tells  more  about  SOY  BEANS  than  you  can  learn  from 
any  other  source,  tells  you  how  to  build  up  your  farm  by  the  use  of  the  right  crops  and 
the  proper  fertilizers. 

WING  SEED  COMPANY 

Box  V,  MECHANICSBURG,  OHIO. 
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"We  have  used  Sal-Yet  since  1909  and  would  not 
know  how  to  grow  sheep  without  it.  We  consider 
it  the  only  practical  worm  remeay  on  the  market, 
for  it  destroys  the  worm  before  the  latter  has  a 
chance  to  injure  the  sheep,  if  kept  constantly  be- 
fore the  animals.  We  hare  also  had  good  success 
with  the  treatment  in  cases  in  which  infection  was 
well  advanced.  We  consider  that  in  Sal-Vet  lies 
the  Salvation  of  the  sheep  business  in  America, 
and  we  recommend  its  constant  use  to  our  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  to  others. 

"CHAS.  LEET  &  SON,  Mantua,  Ohio." 


'•We  have  used  Sal-Vet  with  excellent  satisfac- 
tion, and  while  we  have  not  obtained  information 
as  to  the  absolute  effect  in  our  sheep,  they  con- 
sumed the  preparation  with  results  which  appear 
to  us  to  corroborate  your  statement,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable for  discouraging  the  development  of  worms 
and  keeping  sheep  in  good  condition.  I  believe 
that  Sal-Vet  will  repay  the  user  in  the  results 
which  come  from  its  action  in  his  flock. 

(Signed)    "C.  S.  PLmiB.  B.  Sc.. 

"Prof.  Animal  Husbandry." 


Save  Your  Little 


From  Deadly  Worms  and  Diseases 

If  you  want  healthy  litters  of  pigs  like  these  you  mast  keep  them  free 
from  worms.  Even  three  weeks  old  pigs  are  often  found  loaded  with 
these  deadly  pests.  Their  growth  is  stunted.  They  cannot  put  on  money- 
making  fat.  They  become  easy  victims  of  hog  cholera  and  other  destruct- 
ive contagious  diseases;  not  only  that,  bu  worms  rob  both  old  hogs 
and  young  pigs  of  their  feed,  sap  their  vitality,  steal  away  your  profits 
every  hour  they  are  allowed  to  infest  your  herd.  Stop  this  costly  loss  with 

The  Great  Worm 
Destroyer  and  Conditioner 

A  medicated  salt  guaranteed  to  rid  hogs,  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  of  all  stomach  and  free  in- 
testinal worms.    iSot  only  that,  but  Sal-Vet  aids  digestion,  puts  an  edge  on  the  appetite:  keeps  V 
your  stock  in  tip-top  condition.    You  do  not  have  to  "dose"  with  Sal-Vet.    No  drenching — no  O* 
handling.  Animals  eat  it  naturally.  They  doctor  themselves.  Read  what  this  wise  farmer  says: 
"I  have  been  a  free  user  of  'Sal-Vet'  ever  since  its  introduction,  and  find  that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  worm  exterminator  on  the  market  today.   I  feed  'Sal-Vet'  as  I  would  salt,  and  not  as  a  ^ 
feed,  and  it  will  positively  do  all  that  you  claim  for  it." 

E.  C.  STONE,  Sec.  Amer.  Hamp.  Swine  Kecord  Assn.,  Peoria.  111.  /-.o' ^e'. 


Try  it  60  Days  Before  You  Pay 


I  know  that  Sal-Vet  will  rid  your  4^^^ 
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DO  YOU  WANT 

Stockers  or  Feeders? 

If  you  are  thinking  of  stocking  up  with  cattle,  either  to 
put  on  feed  immediately  or  to  carry  through  the  balance 
of  the  winter  and  feed  or  graze  next  summer — 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS 

Our  feeder  buyers  at  all  markets  are  men  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment, thoroughly  "cattle-wise,"  and  keen  traders  as  well. 
They  are  on  the  market  every  day,  looking  out  for 
opportunities  to  save  money  for  customers 
whose  buying  orders  they  have. 
They  will  get  you  "better 
cattle  at  less  cost. ' ' 

READ  THESE  RECENT  LETTERS,  WHICH  ARE  FAIR  SAMPLES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  OTHERS  RECEIVED  FROM  WELL-PLEASED  CUSTUMERS: 


SANILAC  STOCK  FAEM,  Inc.,  DETEOIT,  MICH.:  ''We  expect  to 
be  in  the  market  for  stockers  before  very  long,  and  when  we  place  an 
order  it  will  of  course  be  with  Clay,  Eobinson  &  Co.,  as  we  have  reason, 
from  past  experience,  to  feel  safe  in  the  judgment  of  your  buyers. ' ' 


D.  A.  MONN  &  BEO.,  WAYNESBOEO,  PA.:  ''The  carload  of  heifers 
you  bought  for  me  arrived  in  splendid  condition  and  are  as  nice  a  bunch 
as  any  person  could  wish  for.  It  gives  us  a  lot  of  satisfaction  to  order 
our  cattle  from  a  commission  nrm  that  we  can  depend  upon  to  receive 
good  cattle  and.  honest  weight." 


We  Are  Always  at  Your  Service 
At  Any  of  the  Ten  Markets  Below 

Clay,  Robinson  &  Co. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Chicago,        E.  Buffalo,        Kansas  City,        S.  St.  Joseph, 
Denver,     E.  St.  Louis,     Sioux  City,     S.  Omaha, 
S.  St.  Paul,        Fort  Worth. 
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ROSS 


THOROUGHLY 

MANUFACTURED 


SILO 


The  Silo  tliat  is  wanted  by  those  who  want  the  BEST.  Quality  of 
material  and  proper  construction  is  our  motto.  If  price  alone  is  con- 
sidered, we  want  to  be  excused  from  quoting  prices.  If,  however, 
QUALITY  is  wanted,  give  the  BOSS  a  chance.  Competition  sidesteps 
qualitv  and  makes  the  price  the  main  issue  when  figuring  against 
THE  BOSS. 

"We  are  entitled  to  make  the'^p  assertions  because  THE  BOSS 
SILO  has  features  that  are  nceessary  for  a  GOOD  SILO  and  these  features  are 
found  on  THE  BOSS  SILO  ONLY. 

BUY  A  ROSS  SILO  and  let  us  prove  that  what  we  say  above  is  TEUE. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Established  1850 


once  SILO  FILLING 
SXKJOD  MACHINERY 


LARGEST  CAPACITY,  MOST  MODERN,  MOST  RELIABLE. 


□  LAST  CALL  □ 

Get  YOUR  Copy  of  the  224-Page  Cyphers  Poultry 
Guide  Now! — It's  a  Great  Book  for  Poultry  Growers 

L.IST  CALL  for  the  Big  Cyphers  1912  Year  Book,  full  of  practical  inter- 
est from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  the  most  complete,  interesting  and  help- 
ful Year  Book  we  have  ever  gotten  out.  244  pages,  TVixlO  inches — pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Contains  these  eight  chapters  of  information  never 
before  published,  of  great  practical  value  to  you. 

I    How  to  Get  Twice  as  Many  Eggs  from  the  Same  Number  of  Hens. 
II    The  2C0-Egg  Per  Year  Hen— How  to  Produce  Her. 

III  Large  Sized  Eggs  in  Demand  as  Well  as  Lots  of  Them. 

IV  Mating  and  Feeding  of  Fowls  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs. 
V    Selection  and  Care  of  Eggs  for  Successful  Hatching. 

VI    Proper  Care  of  Fowls  and  Chicks  with  Least  Amount  of  Work. 
VII    How  to  Brood  Chicks  Properly  at  the  Lowest  Cost. 
VIII    Premium-Price  Table  Poultry   and  How  to   Produce  it. 
And  this  big  free  book  also  illustrates  and  describes 

Cyphers  Incubators  and  Brooders 

and  more  than  100  Standard  Poultry  Supplies.  Explains  the  real  wisdom,  economy,  profit  in  beginning 
with  a  Cyphers — the  genuine  non-moisture  incubator — the  trouble-proof  kind.  Automatic  both  in  ven- 
tilation and  regulation.  Lsed  by  more  Government  Experiment  stations,  by  more  large  poultry  plants, 
by  more  fanciers  of  national  reputation  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Insurable  everywhere  and 
sold  on  a  personal  satisfaction  guarantee.  We  have  always  co-operated  with  Cyphers  customers  in  get- 
ting best  results.  But  now  the  "Cyphers  Company  Service"'  Department  by  personal  letters  of  advice 
and  continuous  publication  of  bulletins,  egg  incubation  charts,  etc.,  works  with  you  month  for  month 
for  your  success.  Send  TODAY  for  our  FREE  Catalogue — "I*oultry  Growers'  Guide  for  1912'"— tells 
fully  about  the  §1,000.00  we  are  to  distribute  in  cash  prizes  to  poultrymen  and  women  who  write  us,  in 
their  own  words,  the  best  reports  of  their  individual  success  in  poultry  raising  for  profit  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  local,  home  conditions.  Competition  open  to  the  world,  whether  you  use  our  goods  or  not. 
To  save  valuable  time,  address  our  nearest  place  of  business. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  31.    Factory  and  Home  Offices,  BUFFALO,  X.  Y. 
Branch  Stores  and  Warehouses : 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y  23  Barclav  Street      KAXSAS  CITY.  MO  317-319  S.  W.  Boulevard 

BOSTON.  MASS  12-14  Canal  Street      OAKLAND,   CAL  2127  Broadway 

CHICAGO,  ILL  340-342  N.  Clark  St.       LONDON.  ENG  121-123  Finsbury  Pave. 
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Ohio  State  University 

COMPRISES  SEVEN  COLLEGES. 

The  College  of  Agriculture.  The  College  of  Engineering. 

The  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and        The  College  of  Law. 

Science.  The  College  of  Pharmacy. 

The  College  of  Education.  The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Bulletins  describing  the  work  of  these  College  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  College  of  Agriculture 

OFFERS  EIGHT  DISTINCT  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Agriculture.      5.    A  Two  Year  Course  in  Agriculture. 

2.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Horticulture.     6.    A  Two  Year  Course  in  Horticulture. 

3.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Forestry.  7.    A  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

4.  A  Four  Year  Course  in  Domestic        8.    A  Winter  Course  in  Dairyng. 

Science. 

For  Bulletins  describing  these  Courses  or  other  information  in  regard  to  them, 

address 

H.  C.  PRICE,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University. 


WE  LEAD  TI 

VETERINARY  I 


DUNN'S   "LOCK"  FLOATS. 


(Patent  Applied  For.) 


ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT— A   MARVEL  OF 
SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY. 
Points  of  Superiority- 
Has  no  screws.    Will  hold  a  long  or  sliort  Blade. 
Easily  cleaned.   No  parts  to  rust. 
Requires  no  Special  Blades. 


824  Straight  Float    $2  50 

825  Angular  Float    2  50 

826  Black   Molar    Float   2  50 

827  Concave  (spoon)  Float    2  50 

Set  of  4  with  2  handles   9  00 


Write  for  Special   Circular  of  Dunn's  Perfected 
Mouth  Speculum 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  STUDENTS— Send 

HAUSSMANN 

VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 

708  SOUTH  CLARK  ST. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and 
Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


E  WORLD  IN 

NSTRUMENTS 


DUNN'S  "ASEPTIC"  EMASCULATOR. 


(Patent  A-->Iled  For.) 


(Figure  1760. 

A  mollification  of  the  Dr.  Geo.  R.  White-Hauss- 
mann  Emasculator.  This  instrument  is  essential- 
ly the  same  as  the  White-Haussmann  Emascula- 
tor. but  considerably  improved  by  being  made 
aseptic  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  instru- 
ment and  the  White  modificajtlon  should  not  be 
confused  with  other  so-called  White  Emascultors, 
ns  they  are  materially  different  in  construction. 
The  emf»s">ulators  manufotured  by  us.  Price  10.00. 

list  of  wt;:i  \    We  will  not  be  undersold. 

&  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

CHICAGO,  ILLNOIS 

Special  Prices  for  Cash 

STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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California  Poppies  (E^schscholtxia). 
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Foreword 

WENDELL  PADDOCK 
Professor  of  Horticulture 


THOSE  of  us  who  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  attending  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  meeting  and  Fruit 
Show  at  Marietta  were  treated  to  a 
great  surprise.  It  was  not  only  because 
the  show  was  extensive  and  made  up  of 
high-grade  fruit,  and  because  it  far  sur- 
passed all  former  attempts ;  neither  was 
it  due  alone  to  the  excellent  program. 
These  features  were  all  above  the  ave- 
rage, but  the  feature  that  was  especial- 
1}^  prominent  was  the  wholesome  "get- 
together"  spirit  that  was  everywhere 
displayed.  Everyone  appeared  to  be 
feeling  good  and  doing  his  very  best  to 
make  all  feel  at  home. 

If  this  spirit  can  be  fostered  and  in- 
tensified, there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
horticulture  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  other  states  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  our  own  Ohio.  In  fact,  it  is 
of  just  such  spirit  that  leaders  are  de- 
veloped. We  already  have  visions  of 
our  markets  being  supplied  with  worm- 
less  and  scabless  fruit,  of  rigid  grading 
and  honest  packing,  and  of  fruit  grow- 
ers' marketing  associations. 

Large  areas  of  land  are  being  planted 
to  orchards,  and  even  more  extended 
plantations  are  planned  for  the  future. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  old  hit-and- 
miss  plan  of  orcharding  must  be  given 
up  and  all  that  is  modern  must  be  intro- 
duced if  this  fruit  is  to  be  handled  prof- 
itably. 

This  situation  naturally  leads  up  to 
the  question  of  what  the  Agricultural 


College  of  the  State  University  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  educating  the  people.  But 
this  question  need  not  be  discussed  fur- 
ther than  to  state  that  we  are  probably 
doing  less  than  any  other  prominent 
state  in  the  Union.  That  the  demand 
for  horticultural  instruction  is  great  is 
proven  by  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  students.  We  have  facilities  for 
about  30,  but  are  actually  giving  in- 
struction in  some  phase  of  horticulture 
to  314  students  each  week,  besides  the 
77  Short  Course  students  who  elected 
our  work. 

The  course  is  growing  rapidly  in  spite 
of  us,  and  in  spite  of  instructional  fa- 
cilities the  students  are  interested  and 
are  markedly  successful  in  the  work 
when  they  leave  us.  But  what  could 
not  be  accomplished  with  commodious 
class  rooms,  Avell  equipped  laboratories, 
modern  greenhouses,  a  cold  storage 
plant,  and  other  facilities  that  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  colleges  ? 

None  but  the  best  should  be  good 
enough  for  the  future  horticulturists 
of  Ohio  and  we  believe  that  this  ncAv 
horticultural  spirit  will  demand  that  we 
have  it.  "Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick,  but  when  the  desire  cometh, 
it  is  a  tree  of  life. ' '  The  promise  of  bet- 
ter things  for  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment has  been  deferred  a  long  time,  but 
this  new  Horticultural  Spirit  makes  op- 
timists of  us  all  and  we  believe  that  our 
great  desire  is  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
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III.  Opportunities  in  Horticulture 


W.  J.  GREEN 
Ohio  Experiment  Station 


THE  commercial  side  of  horticulture 
offers  many  openings  to  those  who 
can  count  as  their  assets  a  love  for  the 
work  and  a  determination  to  win.  In 
fruit  culture,  vegetable  gardening,  and 
floriculture  thousands  have  won  com- 
petencies and  but  few  have  failed,  as 
compared  with  most  other  occupations. 

In  seed  growing  and  the  nursery 
business,  which  are  closely  allied  to  the 
above,  there  may  have  been  more  fail- 
ures, but  there  have  also  been  larger 
fortunes  made. 

Both  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  offer 
exceptional  advantages  to  one  with 
small  capital.  A  young  man  may  begin 
in  either  of  these  lines  with  but  little 
else  than  a  clear  head  and  good  muscles, 
plant,  fertilize,  till,  make  a  living  while 
he  waits  for  nature  to  do  her  part,  and 
in  due  time  he  finds  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  assured  income  better  than 
most  of  the  learned  professions  yield. 
The  possibilities  are  still  greater  in 
floriculture,  nursery  and  seed  growing, 
but  with  these  more  capital  is  required 
and  risks  are  increased. 

All  lines  of  horticultural  business 
have,  in  the  past,  been  characterized  by 
intensive  operations,  but  the  tendency 
now  is  toward  the  extensive.  When 
combined  with  corporation,  as  it  is  in 
some  cases,  and  coupled  with  business 
ability,  this  change,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  must  be  for  the  better,  as  it 
gives  wider  opportunity  to  skill  and 
good  management.  For  a  long  time,  at 
least,  there  must  remain  many  openings 
in  horticulture  for  men  of  small  means 
but  possessed  of  ability  to  think  and 
labor. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  cite  exam- 


ples of  men  and  women  who  have  suc- 
ceeded long  before  old  age  has  over- 
taken them  in  building  up  a  horticul- 
tural business  which  yields  an  annual 
income  of  from  five  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Cases  are  not  rare  where  large 
communities  are  dependent  upon  the 
business  built  up  and  carried  on  by  such 
men.  There  are  other  cases  where  al- 
most entire  neighborhoods  have  fol- 
lowed, with  success,  the  lead  of  indi- 
viduals of  ability  along  some  line  of 
horticulture. 

These  communities  have  become  noted 
for  their  special  products;  large  re- 
turns have  been  received  for  these  pro- 
ducts ;  land  has  risen  in  value  and  pros- 
perity has  been  shared  by  many. 

While  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  in- 
teresting, there  is  another  which  is 
equally  so,  but  from  a  different  stand- 
point. 

Young  men,  and  young  women  also, 
can  find  open  to  them  many  kinds  of 
horticultural  work,  most  of  which 
promise  financial  returns,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  great  deal  of  satisfaction,  espe- 
cially if  one  has  a  bent,  or  is  imbued 
with  a  love  for  a  certain  line  of  investi- 
gation. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place,  in  these 
days  of  the  dollar,  to  speak  of  the  satis- 
faction which  the  opportunity  to  seek 
after  truth  gives  to  those  who  are  born 
investigators.  Such  people  care  little 
for  the  dollar,  only  as  it  helps  them  to 
carry  on  their  chosen  work.  They  are 
even  willing  to  do,  as  thousands  before 
them  have  done,  to  step  aside  for  a  time 
to  earn  sufficient  to  go  on  with  an  in- 
vestigation. To  one  who  would  gladly 
give  his  life  to  horticultural  investiga- 
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tion,  the  opportunity  to  do  so  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  competence  is  most 
welcome. 

To  a  person  of  an  investigating  turn 
this  privilege  is  more  highly  prized  than 
riches.  Our  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  are  anxiously  look- 
ing for  men  in  horticulture  who  care 
more  for  truth  than  for  fame  or  wealth. 

What  an  opportunity  would  it  have 
been  to  the  men  who  have  given  us 
some  of  our  best  fruits,  vegetables  and 
flowers  if  they  could  have  worked  con- 


may  superintend  an  estate,  fruit  farm, 
park  or  cemetery.  He  may  also  act  as 
horticultural  adviser  in  case  he  has  both 
knowledge  and  reputation.  In  some  of 
these  lines  of  work  the  pay  is  even  bet- 
ter than  in  teaching. 

Landscape  architecture  is  a  good  field 
if  one  cares  more  to  please  his  clients 
than  for  art. 

If  one  who  has  some  conception  of 
art  is  made  to  face  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting in  an  Italian  garden  where  it  is  a 
misfit,  or  is  compelled  for  the  sake  of 


LEAEX  TO  KXOW  WHY,  FOB  THIS  TEACHES  HOW  AND  WHEN. 


tinuously  at  plant  breeding,  with  no  fear 
for  themselves  or  families. 

Those  who  love  to  teach  horticulture 
have  such  opportunities  now  as  they 
never  had  before.  Professorships  are 
open ;  books  need  to  be  written ;  the 
press  seeks  contributions,  and  compen- 
sation is  at  least  fair  in  all  these  classes. 
If  one  has  full  knowledge  and  a  ready 
pen,  his  contributions  bring  good  com- 
pensation. 

To  the  trained  horticulturalist,  with 
some  literary  ability,  editorships  are 
open,  and  if  to  the  horticultural  train- 
ing one  can  add  managerial  ability  he 


money  to  do  other  things  which  offend 
good  taste,  he  may  find  little  interest  in 
the  Avork,  but  if  he  labors  long  enough 
and  r«iolutely  along  right  lines  he  will 
find  both  pleasure  and  profit.  There 
are  fine  openings  in  this  work  for  those 
with  artistic  temperament  and  training 
and  who  have  as  well  a  love  for  nature 
and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  trees 
and  plants. 

It  may  be  said  in  summing  up  that 
the  opportunities  in  horticulture,  open 
to  college  graduates,  are  more  numerous 
than  to  the  man  with  a  practical  train- 
ing only.    Even  along  practical  lines 
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this  is  true,  and  in  professional  horti- 
cultural work  college  graduates  have  a 
field  almost  to  themselves. 

College  graduates  should,  however, 
get  over  the  puerile  notion  which  some 
of  them  entertain  that  they  ought  to 
have  the  best  places  and  highest  sala- 
ries because  they  are  college  graduates. 

It  has  been  easy  in  recent  years  for 
untrained  men  to  get  into  professional 
horticultural  work.  Most  of  these,  no 
doubt,  have  been  able  to  work  up  to  a 
state  of  efficiency,  but  not  a  few  have 
not  only  had  to  learn  practical  details 
but  some  are  wholly  unable  to  prepare 
bulletins  and  other  matters  for  the 
press.  It  is  not  with  a  spirit  of  criti- 
cism that  these  shortcomings  are  men- 
tioned, but  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a 


broader  training  is  needed  for  the  pro- 
fessional horticulturist. 

By  this  broader  training  is  not  meant 
the  securing  of  a  master's  or  doctor's 
degree,  but  one  should  be  able  to  see 
things  from  the  same  viewpoint  as  does 
the  man  of  affairs. 

One  needs  also  something  more  than 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
relating  to  horticulture.  He  needs  the 
scientific  spirit;  the  desire  to  learn  the 
truth,  as  opposed  to  the  impulse  to  bol- 
ster up  a  theory. 

To  men  of  this  class  horticultural  op- 
portunities are  open  on  every  side. 
There  were  never  so  many  horticultural 
opportunities  as  now,  but  the  future 
will  have  far  more  prizes  than  the  pres- 
ent for  willing  and  capable  workers. 


A  BUDDING  HORTICULTUEIST. 
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The  Home  Acre 

B.  W.  ANSPON,  '10 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Mississippi  Agr.  Mech.  College 


AS  a  general  rule  one  finds  that  less 
care  and  time  are  expended  in  de- 
veloping the  home  ground  than  any 
other  part  of  the  farm.  Yet,  Avithal. 
this  spot  should  be  the  most  beautiful 
and  best  kept  on  the  farm.  Too  fre- 
quently one  finds  the  farm  home  and 
grounds  badly  neglected,  whereas  the 


all  who  pass  by.  The  beauty  and  refin- 
ing influence  of  a  well-kept  home 
grounds  will  do  much  to  make  home 
the  dearest  spot  on  earth. 

When  one  notices  the  many  beauties 
of  Nature  on  all  sides,  why  should  the 
subject  be  ignored  on  the  farm?  The 
farm,  with  all  its  natural  charms,  can  be 


A  BEAUTIFUL  EFFECT  WITH  SPIREA. 


fields  and  pastures  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition. 

As  the  home  acre  surrounds  the  home, 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  it  as 
attractive  as  possible.  By  surrounding 
the  home  Avith  beautiful  plants,  as  trees, 
shrubs,  and  floAvers  one  can  create  a 
most  pleasing  picture  that  Avill  be  the 
pride  of  the  OAvner  and  the  delight  of 


made  a  most  pleasing  living  place  at 
very  little  expense.  The  enhanced  ap- 
pearance of  the  home  grounds  and  the 
added  beauty  of  the  farm  does  much  to 
lessen  the  drudgery  of  farm  life.  Noth- 
ing expensive  need  be  undertaken.  Old 
fences  should  be  either  rebuilt  or  torn 
doAA^n.  Where  trees  are  broken  or  dis- 
eased, prune  the  defective  portion  or 
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grub  out  the  tree  entirely  when  too  far 
gone  to  save.  To  harmonize  best  with 
the  surroundings  the  fence  should  be 
painted  a  dull  green,  as  that  color  is 
least  conspicuous. 

Unsightly  objects  on  the  home 
grounds  should  be  removed  or  so  screen- 
ed by  judicious  planting  as  to  render 
them  invisible  to  the  passer-by.  The 


A  DELIGHT  TO  THE  EYE. 


fence  corners  should  be  cleaned  out ;  all 
rubbish,  as  tin  cans,  worn-out  farm  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  should  be  hauled  away 
from  the  home  acre. 

To  make  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
home  grounds  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  background  upon  which  to  make 
the  picture.  This  background  is  the 
lawn,  which  should  always  find  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  home  grounds. 
Nothing  adds  more  charm  to  the  home 
than  a  vast  expense  of  unbroken  green. 
Too  frequently  one  finds  the  lawn  spoil- 
ed by  improper  planting  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  Keep  the  center  open  and 
plant  the  flowers  or  shrubs  in  masses 
and  not  as  isolated  plants  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  yard. 

In  planting  the  home  grounds  prepare 
a  rough  plan  so  that  some  idea  can  be 
pursued.  Carry  out  this  one  idea  in  ar- 
ranging the  grounds.  Unity  and  coher- 
ence are  essential  in  securing  a  good  ef- 


fect. When  laying  out  the  beds  for 
shrubbery  or  flowers  avoid  straight 
lines.  Arrange  them  in  graceful  curves, 
adapting  them  wherever  possible  to  the 
slope  of  the  land. 

Among  the  large  number  of  shrubs 
indigenous  to  Ohio  one  can  find  a  large 
number  that  will  lend  themselves  ad- 
mirably to  planting  in  the  home 
grounds.  One  can  find  such  shrubs  as 
dogwood,  hazel,  alder,  sumach,  redbud, 
wild  rose,  etc.,  wild  in  most  parts  of  the 
state.  These  can  be  dug  up  and  set  out 
at  a  very  small  expense.  Each  locality 
has  a  flora  well  suited  to  planting  in  the 
home  grounds.  By  careful  selection  one 
can  secure  shrubs  that  bloom  at  various 
times. 

Where  one  is  willing  to  go  to  a  little 
expense  one  can  purchase  such  shrubs 
as  will  give  a  succession  of  blooms 
throughout  the  growing  season.  These 
should  be  so  planted  that  from  one 
point  one  can  see  the  various  groups  of 
shrubs  as  they  come  in  bloom.  These 


HOLLYHOCKS. 


shrubs  give  a  pretty  picture,  not  only 
during  the  growing  season  but  also  in 
fall  and  winter.  During  the  dormant 
season  one  has  their  pretty  and  various 
highly  colored  fruits,  as  the  red  fruits 
of  the  corral  berry,  the  waxy  white  of 
the  snowberry,  the  oblong  red  fruits  of 
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the  barberry.  The  various  colored  bark 
and  general  mode  of  growth  of  each 
shrub  proves  an  attractive  object. 

In  arranging  the  shrubs  in  the 
groups,  those  with  a  heavy,  upright  ha- 
bit of  growth  should  be  placed  to 
the  rear  central  portion,  so  that  they 
may  serve  as  background  against  which 
the  lower-growing  sorts  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  regular  gradation  to  the  bor- 
der line.  Close  on  to  the  border  line 
one  should  plant  recumbent  sorts,  so 
that  the  beholder  may  see  the  group 


looked  on  the  home  premises  is  the 
proper  location  of  shade  trees.  As  a 
general  rule  these  should  stand  as  single 
specimens  or  in  irregular  groups, 
though  in  some  cases  they  may  be  plant- 
ed in  long  rows,  as  Avhen  used  on  both 
sides  of  a  long  road  or  drive.  Among 
the  decidious  trees  we  have  a  large 
number  of  excellent  trees  from  which  to 
select.  These  trees  have  a  great  variety 
of  colors,  leaf  forms,  and  general  modes 
of  growth.  Those  gorgeous  colors  so 
characteristic  of  vour  northern  autumn 


Deutzia  Crenata,  "Pride  of  Rochester." 


from  the  lawn  to  the  top  of  shrubbery 
without  receiving  the  least  offense  from 
bare  places  between  the  turf  and  the 
foliage  of  the  mass  itself. 

The  use  of  low-growing,  dense  shrubs 
is  an  essential  to  securing  a  good  group 
or  border  as  are  the  tall-growing  sorts. 
A  well  arranged  group  and  border  of 
shrubs  planted  around  the  home  serves 
to  'Hie"  the  building  to  the  ground. 
Thus  we  have  an  unbroken  line,  carry- 
ing one  from  the  lawn  to  the  house  it- 
self by  a  graceful  curve  of  shrubs. 

An  item  that   should  not  be  over- 


appear  only  on  trees  which  shed  their 
foliage  in  the  fall,  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather.  Such  trees  as  the  oaks, 
maples,  elms,  lindens,  cucumber  trees, 
tulip,  poplar,  birch,  catalpa,  etc.,  make 
ideal  trees  for  planting  on  the  home 
grounds,  each  tree  having  characteris- 
tics, as  foliage,  etc.,  peculiar  to  the  va- 
riety. 

Quite  a  few  places  on  the  grounds  can- 
not be  filled  either  by  the  use  of  trees  or 
shrubs.  In  such  cases  where  we  wish 
to  screen  or  hide  unsightly  objects  as 
outbuildings,  fences  and  the  like  we  de- 
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pend  upon  hardy  and  annual  climbers. 
Such  vines  as  the  trumpet  flower,  Bos- 
ton ivy,  Judzu  vine,  Virginia  creeper, 
various  forms  of  honeysuckle,  are  the 
most  common  of  the  hardy  vines.  Among 
the  annual  vines  we  have  such  bloom- 
ing vines  as  moonflower,  morning  glo- 
ries, cypress  vine,  coboae  scandens,  and 
many  others. 

For  a  beautiful  effect  around  the 
porch  and  front  of  the  house  we  have 


A  BEArT\'  SI^UT. 


the  climbing  roses,  of  which  we  may  se- 
lect a  variety  of  colors.  The  wistaria  is 
a  beautiful  climber  to  cover  a  trellis  or 
to  screen  the  side  of  a  porch. 

Among  the  climbing  roses  to  be  rec- 
ommended are  the  following  :  Crimson 
Rambler  (red),  Dorothy  Perkins  (pink), 
White  Pet  (white),  Marechal  Niel  (yel- 
low), Philadelphia  Rambler  (crimson), 
Yeilchenblau  (blue  rambler). 

All  walks  and  drives  should  be  made 
as  simple  and  direct  as  possible,  giving 
them  easy,  graceful  curves,  thereby 
avoiding  all  abrupt  and  sharp  angles. 
The  main  purpose  of  a  drive  being  that 
of  ingress  and  egress,  it  should  therefore 
be  constructed  to  meet  that  demand 
only.  Where  no  tree  or  shrubbery 
serves  as  a  reason  for  a  curve  in  the 
drive,  plant  in  a  group  of  shrubs  or  a 
tree  to  serve  that  purpose. 

In  making  walks  on  the  home 
grounds  it  is  a  good  plan  to  follow  the 


line  of  travel  as  shown  on  the  worn 
places  on  the  lawn.  A  worn  path  on  the 
grounds  is  the  logical  place  for  a  walk. 
Have  the  walks  lead  to  some  definite  ob- 
ject and  not  meander  around  aimlessly 
without  any  occasion  for  their  use. 
The  Home  Garden. 

Each  country  home  should  have  a 
good  garden.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the 
country  home  than  a  variety  of  choice 
vegetables  and  fruits,  grown  in  the 
home  garden.  By  having  the  garden 
sufficiently  large  one  can  grow  an 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  fruits  to 
supply  the  table  and  have  a  large  sur- 
plus to  preserve  for  the  winter. 

The  logical  place  for  the  garden  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  house,  not  several 
hundred  yards  away  as  so  often  is  the 
case.  Nearness  to  the  house  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  busy  housekeeper. 
Then  she  can  go  out  and  gather  the 
vegetables  fresh  before  each  meal, 
whereas  if  located   further  from  the 
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house,  the  vegetables  would  probably  be 
lacking  entirely  at  that  meal. 

Much  of  the  tedious  labor  as  weed- 
ing, hoeing,  and  other  hand  labor  can 
be  dispensed  with  by  planting  in  long 
rows,  sufficiently  far  apart  as  to  permit 
of  horse  cultivation.    By  proper  selec- 
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tion  and  planting  at  intervals,  one  can 
have  a  succession  of  vegetables  through- 
out the  growing  season  and  enough  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  celery,  etc.,  to  store  in 
the  cellar  for  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 

To  grow  good  vegetables  one  must 
have  a  fertile  soil  to  which  manure 
should  be  added  each  fall  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  fertility.  Such  a  soil  will 
warm  up  much  more  quickly  in  spring 
and  give  better  results  than  a  soil  not  so 
treated.  Where  possible,  some  means 
for  watering  should  be  provided,  so  as 
keep  the  plants  growing  at  their  best, 
even  during  dry  spells.  This  can  often 
be  done  by  piping  the  waste  water  from 
the  watering  troughs  at  the  barns. 
When  the  garden  is  so  graded  as  to  give 
a  gradual  slope,  it  is*  a  simple  matter  to 
water  the  plants  by  surface  irrigation. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  open  the  valve 
and  allow  the  w^ater  to  run  between  the 
rows. 

A  sheltered  portion  of  the  garden 
should  be  given  to  strawberries  and  the 
other  small  fruits,  as  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, blackberries  and  gooseberries. 
Blackberries  can  be  planted  along  the 
fence,  thus  serving  as  a  screen  to  that 
section  of  the  garden. 

The  garden  should  be  surrounded  by 
a  good  fence  of  such  material  as  to  ex- 


clude chickens.  To  make  the  posts  less 
conspicuous,  paint  them  a  dark  green. 
The  same  can  be  done  with  any  adjoin- 
ing buildings. 

Around  the  border  of  the  garden  one 
can  plant  the  hardy  and  annual  flower- 
ing plants  so  varied  in  form  and  color. 
By  having  such  a  border  we  not  only 
have  the  beautiful  color  effect  in  the 
garden  but  also  an  abundance  of  blos- 
soms that  serve  well  for  cut  flowers  with 
which  to  adorn  the  table.  Although 
such  flowers  can  be  grown  mixed  in  the 
shrubbery  beds,  they  will  produce  bet- 
ter flowers  and  give  more  satisfactory 
results  when  planted  in  the  garden, 
where  they  secure  more  attention  and 
more  plant  food. 

^^^^^^^^ 

The  above  give  merely  a  slight  idea 
of  the  possibilities  that  confront  one  in 
beautifying  the  home  grounds.  Now 
that  the  country  has  made  such  great 
advances  in  the  last  few  years  as  to 
farms,  buildings,  etc.,  more  time  and  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  caring  for 
and  embellishing  the  home  grounds. 
Few  homes  are  so  well  adorned  that 
there  is  not  room  for  improvement. 
The  increased  pleasure  of  living  on  a 
well  planted  and  kept  farm  is  in  itself 
reason  enough  for  exerting  all  efforts 
to  make  ''home  the  dearest  place  in  all 
the  world." 
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Johnny  Appleseed 

W.  G.  KESLER,  '15 


AMONG  the  pioneer  heroes  of  Ohio 
there  is  one  man  whose  name,  sel- 
dom mentioned  now,  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded in  blazing  letters  in  the  early 
history  of  this  state. 

The  first  reliable  trace  of  our  modest 
hero  finds  him  in  the  Territory  of  Ohio, 
in  1801,  with  a  horse-load  of  apple 
seeds,  which  he  planted  in  various 
places  on  and  about  the  borders  of  Lick- 
ing Creek.  During  the  next  five  years 
there  is  no  account  of  his  movements, 
but  on  a  pleasant  spring  day  in  1806, 
a  settler  in  Jefferson  County  noticed  a 
strange  craft,  with  a  peculiar  occupant 
dropping  down  with  the  current  of  the 
broad  Ohio.  It  was  "Johnny  Apple- 
seed,"  by  Avhich  name  Jonathan  Chap- 
man was  afterward  known  in  every  log 
cabin  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  North- 
ern lakes,  and  westward  to  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Indiana.  With  two  canoes 
lashed  together  he  was  transporting  a 
load  of  apple  seeds  to  the  western 
frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
orchards  among  the  white  settlers  there. 
With  his  canoes  he  passed  down  the 
Ohio  river  to  Marietta,  where  he  en- 
tered the  Muskingum.  Ascending  that 
river,  he  planted  his  seeds  here  and 
there,  until  his  supply  became  ex- 
hausted. 

These  are  the  first  well-  authenti- 
cated facts  in  the  history  of  Jonathan 
Chapman,  whose  birth,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  1775.  At  the 
time  of  his  appearance  on  Licking 
Creek  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
From  this  time  on  ''Johnny"  devoted 
his  time  to  the  planting  of  apple  seeds 
in  remote  places.  The  seeds  he  gath- 
ered from  the  cider-presses  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.    His   canoe   voyage  in 


1806  appears  to  have  been  the  only  oc- 
casion upon  which  he  adopted  that 
method  of  transporting  them,  as  all  his 
subsequent  journeys  were  made  on  foot. 
Securely  packed  in  leathern  bags,  the 
seeds  were  conveyed,  sometimes  on  the 
back  of  a  horse,  and  not  infrequently 
on  his  own  shoulders,  either  over  a 
part  of  the  old  Indian  trail  that  led 
from  Fort  Duquesne  to  Detroit  or  by 
the  "second  route  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ohio." 

In  personal  appearance  Chapman 
was  a  small  and  very  active  man;  he 
had  long  dark  hair,  a  scanty  beard  that 
was  never  shaved,  keen  black  eyes.  His 
dress  was  of  the  very  oddest.  Gener- 
ally, even  in  the  coldest  weather,  he 
went  barefooted,  but  sometimes  for  his 
long  journeys,  he  would  make  himself 
a  rude  pair  of  sandals.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
him  never  to  purchase  shoes,  although 
he  was  rarely  without  money  enough 
to  do  so.  On  one  occasion,  in  an  unusu- 
ally cold  November,  while  he  was  trav- 
eling barefooted  through  mud  and 
snow,  a  settler  who  happened  to  pos- 
sess a  pair  of  shoes  that  were  too  small 
for  his  own  use  forced  their  acceptance 
upon  Johnny.  A  few  days  afterward 
the  donor  met  Johnny  contentedly 
plodding  along  with  his  feet  bare  and 
half  frozen.  With  some  degree  of  an- 
ger he  inquired  the  cause  of  such  fool- 
ish conduct.  For  his  pains  he  received 
for  reply  that  Johnny  had  overtaken  a 
poor  barefooted  family  moving  west- 
ward, and  as  they  appeared  to  be  in 
much  greater  need  of  clothing  than  he 
was,  he  had  given  them  the  shoes.  His 
dress  was  generally  composed  of  cast- 
off  clothing  that  he  had  taken  in  pay- 
ment  for    apple   trees.    In  his  later 
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years,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  even  this  kind  of  second- 
hand raiment  was  too  luxurious,  as  his 
principal  garment  was  made  of  a  cof- 
fee sack,  in  which  he  cut  holes  for  his 
head  and  arms  to  pass  through. 

In  the  matter  of  headgear  his  taste 
was  equally  unique.  His  first  experi- 
ment was  with  a  tin  vessel  that  served 
to  cook  his  mush,  but  this  was  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  did  not  protect  his 
eyes  from  the  beams  of  the  boiling  sun ; 


boys  of  the  settlements  forbore  jeering 
at  him.  The  Indians  also  treated  John- 
ny with  the  greatest  kindness.  By 
them  he  was  regarded  as  a  "  great  medi- 
cine man"  on  account  of  his  strange 
appearance,  eccentric  actions,  and,  espe- 
cially, the  fortitude  with  which  he  could 
endure  pain,  in  proof  of  which  he  w^ould 
often  thrust  pins  and  needles  into  his 
flesh.  His  nervous  sensibilities  really 
seem  to  have  been  less  acute  than  those 
of  ordinary  people.   Thus  his  method  of 


DESCIPLES  OF  JOHHXY  APPLESEED. 


SO  he  constructed  a  hat  of  pasteboard 
with  an  immense  peak  in  front. 

Thus  strangely  clad,  he  was  perpetu- 
ally wandering  through  forests  and 
morasses  and  suddenly  appearing  in 
the  white  settlements  and  Indian  vil- 
lages. But  there  must  have  been  some 
rare  force  of  gentle  goodness  dwelling 
in  his  looks  and  breathing  in  his  words, 
for  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  kncAV 
him  that,  notwithstanding  his  ridicu- 
lous attire,  he  was  always  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  the  rudest  fron- 
tiersman.   What  is  a  better  test,  the 


treating  the  cuts  and  sores  that  were  the 
consequences  of  his  barefooted  wander- 
ings through  briars  and  thorns  of  the 
forest  Avas  to  sear  the  wound  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  and  then  cure  the  burn. 

His  diet  was  as  meagre  as  his  cloth- 
ing. He  believed  it  to  be  a  sin  to  kill 
any  creature  for  food  and  thought  all 
that  was  necessary  for  human  susten- 
ance was  produced  by  the  soil. 

The  religious  ideals  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  were  very  peculiar.  He  was  a  most 
earnest  desciple  of  the  faith  as  taught 
by  Emanuel   Swedenborg.   He  enter- 
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tained  a  profound  reverence  for  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Swedish  seer  and  always 
carried  a  few  old  volumes  with  him. 
These  he  was  very  anxious  that  every- 
one should  read,  so  he  divided  his  books 
into  several  pieces,  leaving  a  portion  at 
a  log  cabin,  and  on  a  subsequent  visit 
furnishing  another  fragment  and  con- 
tinuing this  process  as  diligently  as 
though  the  work  had  been  published  in 
serial  numbers. 

Next  to  his  advocacy  of  his  peculiar 
religious  ideas,  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
cultivation  of  apple  trees  in  what  he 
termed  ''the  only  proper  way,"  that  is, 
from  the  seed,  was  the  absorbing  object 
of  his  life.  He  denounced  as  absolute 
wickedness  all  devices  of  pruning  and 
grafting. 

Johnny  was  active  in  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting animals  from  abuse  and  suffer- 
ing. Whenever  he  saw  an  animal 
abused,  he  would  purchase  it  and  give 
it  to  some  more  humane  settler  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  kindly  treated 
and  properly  cared  for.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  he  destroyed  a  venomous 
reptile  was  a  source  of  long  regret,  to 
which  he  could  never  refer  without 
manifesting  sadness.  He  had  selected  a 
suitable  place  for  planting  apple  seeds 
on  a  small  prairie,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  he  was  mowing  the 
long  grass,  when  he  was  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake.  In  describing  the  event 
he  sighed  heavily  and  said :  ' '  Poor  fel- 
low, he  only  just  touched  me,  when  I, 
in  the  heat  of  my  ungodly  passion,  put 
the  heel  of  a  scythe  in  him  and  went 
away.  Some  time  afterward  I  went 
back,  and  there  lay  the  poor  fellow 
dead."  On  one  occasion,  a  cool  au- 
tumnal night,  when  Johnny,  who  al- 
ways camped  out  in  preference  to  sleep- 
ing in  a  house,  had  built  a  fire  near 
where  he  intended  to  pass  the  night,  he 


noticed  that  the  blaze  attracted  large 
numbers  of  mosquitoes,  many  of  which 
flew  too  near  to  his  fire  and  were 
burned.  Accordingly  he  immediately 
brought  water  and  quenched  the  fire, 
accounting  for  his  conduct  afterward 
by  saying,  ''God  forbid  that  I  should 
build  a  fire  for  my  comfort  which 
should  be  the  means  of  destroying  any 
of  His  creatures ! "  At  another  time  he 
removed  the  fire  he  had  built  near  a 
hollow  log  and  slept  on  the  snow  be- 
cause he  found  that  the  log  contained 
a  bear  and  her  cubs. 

In  1838,  thirty-seven  years  after  his 
appearance  on  Licking  creek,  Johnny 
noticed  that  civilization,  wealth,  and 
population  were  pressing  into  the  wil- 
derness of  Ohio,  so  he  turned  his  steps 
steadily  towards  the  setting  sun.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  nine  years  he  worked 
on  the  western  border  of  Ohio  and  in 
Indiana.  In  the  summer  of  1847,  after 
his  labors  had  literally  borne  fruit  over 
a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, at  the  close  of  a  warm  day  and 
after  traveling  twenty  miles,  he  entered 
the  house  of  a  settler  in  Allen  County, 
Indiana,  and  was,  as  usual,  warmly 
welcomed.  He  declined  to  eat  with  the 
family,  but  accepted  some  bread  and 
milk,  of  which  he  partook  while  sitting 
on  the  doorstep.  He  slept,  as  usual,  on 
the  floor,  and  in  the  early  morning  he 
was  found  dead. 

Thus,  at  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
forty-six  of  which  had  been  devoted  to 
his  self-imposed  mission,  died  one  of 
the  memorable  men  of  pioneer  times,  a 
man  who  never  inflicted  pain  or  knew 
an  enemy,  a  man  of  strange  habits,  a 
laboring,  self-denying  benefactor  of  his 
race.  Homeless,  solitary,  and  ragged 
he  trod  the  thorny  path  with  bare  and 
bleeding  feet,  intent  only  upon  making 
the  wilderness  more  fruitful. 
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The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  New  Building 

A.  D.  SELBY 
Chairman  of  Committee,  Ohio  Experiment  Station 


AT  the  last  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
State  Horticultural  Society,  held 
in  Marietta,  Ohio,  January  23  to  26, 
1912,  a  committee  was  on  motion  ap- 
poined : 

''To  endeavor  to  secure  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  adequate  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  support  not  only  for  the  De- 
partment of  Holticulture  and  associate 
departments,  but  looking  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology  in  connection  with  that 
work. ' ' 

The  President  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  ex-officio  member  of  the 
committee.  The  committee  appointed 
is  as  follows:  A.  D.  Selby,  Botanist 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
"Wooster,  0.,  Chairman ;  Ernest  J.  Riggs, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  L.  B.  Yaple,  Chilli- 
cothe.  Ohio  ;  "W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Water- 
ville,  Ohio;  Philip  C.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio ;  John  F.  Cunning- 
ham. Cleveland,  Ohio ;  N.  E.  Shaw, 
State  Inspector,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  L.  D. 
Eaton,  President,  Proctorville,  Ohio 
(ex-officio). 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  seek  a  meeting,  or  meetings,  jointly 
with  the  President  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  University,  in  order  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  their  indorsement  of 
the  proposition  to  make  such  building 
for  Horticulture,  Forestry  and  Plant 
Pathology  a  first  request  in  the  matter 
of  building  appropriations  in  the  next 
legislature,  and  then  to  use  every  rea- 
sonable endeavor  to  that  end.  Such  a 
meeting  is  yet  to  be  arranged  and  the 
feelings  and  intentions  of  the  officers  of 


the  University  are  yet  to  be  made 
known. 

What  Are  the  Wants  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Horticulture  and  Forestry? 

The  needs  of  the  department  of  Horti- 
culture and  Forestry  in  the  matter  of 
requirements  for  class  and  laboratory 
purposes,  and  greenhouses  for  propaga- 
tion purposes  have  been  apparent  for 
several  years.  It  was  recently  stated 
to  the  writer  that  the  claims  of  the 
departments  of  Horticulture  and  For- 
estry for  a  new  building  really  contest- 
ed the  claims  of  the  departments  of  Bot- 
any and  Zoology  for  first  place  on  the 
list  in  presenting  the  matter  of  new 
building  to  the  last  legislature.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  everyone  that  with  prep- 
aration made  and  construction  about  to 
begin  on  the  building  for  Botany  and 
Zoology  the  claims  of  the  departments 
of  Horticulture  and  Forestry  are  en- 
titled to  first  rank.  No  comparisons  are 
necessary  between  the  relative  import- 
ance of  this  or  that  line  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  University  ;  each  one  has 
its  real  claims  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
institution.  "We  grant  that  all  lines  are 
entitled  to  proper  accommodations  and 
support. 

Applied  Science  the  Feature  of  Om 
Times. 

AYhile  granting  that  all  science  is  good 
and  that  the  established  lines  of  in- 
struction were  instituted  to  meet  real 
needs,  we  must  not  forget  that  applied 
science  is  the  characteristic  teature  of 
our  times,  both  in  education  and  in  in- 
dustry. The  College  of  ^  griculture  has 
been  established  to  furnish  in  this  Col- 
lege the  instruction  in  the  branches  of 
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applied  science  which  pertain  to  plant 
and  animal  production.  The  very  rapid 
increase  in  attendance  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  has  already  passed  the 
point  where  it  makes  the  need  for  more 
accommodations  a  crying  one.  It  is  not 
sound  policy  to  defer  even  as  long  as 
will  now  be  necessary,  the  construction 
of  a  new  building  for  the  departments 
of  Horticulture  and  Forestry.  This  new 
building  must  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate a  reasonable  number  of 
lines  which  deal  with  applied  botany. 
The  demand  for  this  work  must  yearly 
increase  and  anything  short  of  an  ade- 
quate building  and  large,  substantial 
greenhouses  will  be  short-sighted,  to 
say  the  least. 
The  Need  For  a  Department  of  Plant 

Patholog-y. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
Horticulture  and  Forestry  as  lines  of 
applied  botany;  there  is  still  another 
line  of  applied  botany  that  must  of 
necessity  secure  increased  recognition 
in  the  next  half-century.  Increase  in 
plant  diseases  is  the  law  of  our  aging 
culture ;  increase  in  plant  diseases  is 
likewise  the  law  of  our  intensifying  cul- 
ture. Along  with  this  combination  of 
aging  and  intensifying  culture  in  our 
state  will  come  an  increasing  number 
of  problems.  These  problems  must  be 
met  as  they  arise.  It  is  neither  wise 
nor  economic  to  allow  accumulating 
losses  to  result  from  lack  of  adequate 
investigators  and  workers  in  this  line. 
As  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  from  1894  to  1912,  having  under 


his  direction  the  investigation  of  plant 
diseases,  the  writer  is  in  a  fair  position 
to  judge  of  the  present  requirements  in 
plant  disease  instruction.  When  called 
upon  to  fill  three  vacancies  in  the  posi- 
tion of  assistants  to  investigate  various 
lines  of  plant  diseases  two  years  ago  he 
was  unable  to  secure  a  single  Ohio-pre- 
pared man.  The  institutions,  as  they 
now  exist,  are  not  preparing  men  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of 
plant  disease  investigation — how  much 
more  will  this  be  true  before  the  pro- 
posed new  building  can  be  constructed 
and  equipped?  The  larger  state  univer- 
sities in  the  Union  that  have  recently 
taken  up  this  problem  have  decided  that 
such  a  department  properly  belongs 
among  those  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  examples  at  hand  are  the  De- 
partment of  Plant  Pathology  at  Cornell 
University,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Botany  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Department  of  Plant 
Pathology  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

It  cannot  long  remain  concealed  from 
the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Ohio 
that  instruction  to  meet  their  special 
wants  will  be  required  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  only  way  to  meet 
these  adequately  is  by  establishing  a 
Department  of  Plant  Diseases  within 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  offering 
in  these  departments  the  courses  which 
shall  meet  the  needs  of  agronomists,  hor- 
ticulturalists  and  foresters.  We  do  not 
think  that  Ohio  intends  to  remain  in  the 
rear  in  the  matter  of  progress. 
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Horticulture  in  Extension  Work 

J.  H.  GOURLEY 
Professor  of  Horticulture,  Extension  Department 


IF  the  conditions  under  which  we  are 
working  and  living  to-day  Avere 
the  same  as  those  under  which  our  fore- 
fathers labored  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sar}'  for  Horticulturists  here  and  there 
over  the  country  to  say  that  the  farm 
orchard  is  doomed,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness of  fruit  growing  must  pass  into 
the  hands  of  specialists.  They  had  their 
problems,  we  have  ours,  and  our  sons 
will  have  theirs.  Some  are  the  same, 
while  others  are  new  ones,  and  each 
generation  has  more  difficult  ones  than 
the  last,  probably  in  line  with  what 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  struggle  for 
existence.  As  we  learn  the  control  of 
the  serious  orchard  pests  and  simplify 
the  methods  of  prosecuting  the  work, 
we  are  simply  lessening  the  problems 
of  those  Avho  come  after  us  with  their 
more  serious  problems  of  marketing 
which  competition  is  bound  to  bring. 

After  these  facts  are  established  the 
next  step  is  to  carry  the  information  in 
a  practical,  working  form  to  the  lay- 
men who  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fruit  crop.  It  is  the  mission 
of  all  the  educational  agencies  at  work 
along  this  line.  The  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Department  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  coming  in  contact  with 
thousands  of  our  Ohio  farmers  who  are 
engaged  in,  or  interested  in  taking  up 
some  phase  of  fruit  growing.  AYhile  it 
is  the  aim  of  those  engaged  in  the  work 
to  reach  the  people  ''with  both  infor- 
mation and  inspiration,"  the  former  is 
the  chief  end.  For  no  man  knows  from 
intuition  how  these  insect  and  disease 
pests  work,  nor  how  they  may  be  con- 
trolled, and  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  each  individual  must  learn  the 
truth  as  the  best  investigators  have  dis- 


covered it.  This  method  of  college  ex- 
tension work  is  probably  the  most  di- 
rect medium  yet  attempted  to  carry  the 
truth  to  the  user  of  the  truth.  Dis- 
course and  demonstration  constitute 
the  method,  of  driving  home  that  truth. 

Many  of  the  farm  orchards  which 
had  fallen  into  neglect  are  receiving 
care,  having  returned  nice  profits  the 
first  year  attention  was  given  them.  A 
net  return  of  two  to  four  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  is  not  infrequent  from  old 
neglected  orchards  and  as  no  previous 
labor  was  spent  upon  them  it  is.  as  has 
been  suggested,  "like  reaping  where 
we  have  not  sown."  Probably  no  form 
of  agricultural  work  has  given  such 
immediate  results  as  the  care  of  old 
orchards.  It  is  because  they  are  just 
begging  to  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing as  evidenced  by  the  profusion  of 
bloom  we  see  nearly  every  spring. 

Well  balanced  orchard  operations 
are  what  we  are  striving  to  attain,  for 
no  one  practice,  whether  it  be  spray- 
ing, pruning  or  some  other  good  prac- 
tice is  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.  Sooner  or 
later  we  will  be  forced  to  see  that  we 
must  raise  a  high  per  cent  of  uniform, 
perfect  fruit,  or  else  our  particular 
orchard  is  doomed.  Whether  we  wish  it 
or  not.  we  are  in  competition  with  the 
best  growers,  and  must  measure  our 
standard  by  the  best  or  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  the  class  who  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  orchard  business  and 
that  overproduction  is  inevitable. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  we  must 
learn  is  that  after  we  have  produced  a 
good  grade  of  fruit,  we  must  keep  it 
until  later  in  the  season  before  dispos- 
( Continued  on  page  400.) 
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A  Horticultural  Appreciation 

F.  M,  LUTTS 
Huron  County,  Ohio 


THE  writer  has  been  a  consumer  of 
farm  fruits  for  many  decades,  the 
first  being  that  "scraped"  from  an  ap- 
ple with  a  wooden-handled  case  knife 
by  a  fond  mother  who  knew  the  value 
of  the  succulent  pulp  as  a  promoter  of 
health.  For  the  past  30  years  our  fam- 
ily has  eaten  the  fruits  borne  by  trees 
and  plants  of  our  own  setting — of  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
persimmons,  grapes,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants  and  strawberries,  and 
this  experience  with  farm  fruits  is 
rather  above  that  of  the  average  farmer. 
But  with  all  this  experience  and  years 
of  familiarity  with  farm  fruits  and 
vegetables  it  was  left  for  the  instruc- 
tion as  given  to  the  Winter  Course  class 
in  Horticulture  to  show  us  that  what  we 
really  knew  about  the  subject,  as  com- 
pared to  what  there  was  to  know,  look- 
ed like  "the  little  end  of  nothing  whit- 
tled down  to  a  point." 

The  value  of  the  course  in  Horticul- 
ture to  Winter  Course  students  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  to  receive  of  the  instruc- 
tion given.  However,  no  person,  old  or 
young  (there  were  both  in  the  1912 
class),  who  is  interested  at  all  in  the 
subject  can  attend  the  32  lectures  of 
about  one  hour  each  and  the  eight  la- 
boratory periods  without  learning  some- 
thing. One  of  the  important  things  that 
will  be  learned  is  that  the  instructions 
offered  are  arranged  progressively  so 
that  the  student  can  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  information  in  the  least  pos- 


sible time,  and  this  of  the  things  most 
important  and  necessary  for  successful 
farm  horticulture. 

Another  thing  that  will  leave  a  last- 
ing impression  is  the  persistent  efforts 
of  the  various  instructors  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  importance 
of  the  farm  orchard  and  the  farm  fruit 
garden,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
home  value  as  a  health  producer  and  of 
the  market  value  as  a  wealth  producer. 
The  necessity  for  eternal  vigilance  in 
the  matter  of  recognizing  and  control  of 
injurious  fungous  diseases  and  insect 
enemies  were  taught  and  the  various 
methods  of  treatment  were  explained 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  bound 
to  "stick." 

During  the  eight  weeks  the  writer 
came  in  close  touch  with  many  of  the 
77  students  of  the  winter  course  class 
of  1912  and  the  sentiment  expressed 
was  that  of  commendation  lor  the  course 
of  instruction  offered  and  the  courte- 
ous treatment  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  instructors,  all  of  whom  seemed  to 
think  the  untaught  thoughts  of  their 
pupils.  They  catered  to  these  thoughts, 
rather  than  to  hurl  at  us  the  scientific 
ideas  of  the  professional  horticulturist. 

Just  to  drop  a  word  of  advice  to  any 
prospective  student,  the  writer  will  say 
that  no  matter  what  other  courses  are 
considered,  no  person  can  afford  not  to 
include  horticulture,  a  course  which 
teaches  one  important  factor  in  making 
farm  life  worth  living — better  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  more  of  them. 


"This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature. 
Change  it  rather,  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature. ' ' 
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How  to  Grow  Good  Tomatoes 

ADOLPH  KRUHM,  '12 


THE  four  essential  factors  worthy  of 
closest  study  in  connection  with 
growing  tomatoes  for  either  profit  or 
pleasure  are : 

Goods  seeds  and  plants, 
Well  prepared  soil, 
Thorough  methods  of  cultivation, 
Suitable  sorts. 
The  failure  to 
pay  close  atten- 
tion to  any  or  all 
of  these  points  is 
responsible  for 
the  many  indif- 
ferent results 
some  planters  ob- 
tain with  this 
otherwise  easily 
grown  and  very 
responsive  vege- 
table. 

Take  the  ques- 
tion of  seeds,  for 
instance :  a  pack- 
et of  seeds  will 
produce  from  300 
to  400  plants  — 
enough  to  plant  a 
good-sized  toma- 
to patch.  Is  ten 
cents  too  much  to 
pay  for  this  start 
when  it  costs 
many  dollars  for 
land  and  labor 
throughout  the 
summer  to  get  re- 
sults? Yet  many 
planters  are  sat- 
isfied with  infe- 
rior strains  and 
sorts  that  can  be 
bought  at  5c  per 
packet  because 
they  imagine 


a.      Branch  of  Improved  Dwarf  Champion  Tomato. 


"saving"  of  5  cents  has  been  effected 
at  the  start.  My  advise  is :  Buy  your 
seeds  from  specialists — men  who  make 
special  efforts  along  certain  lines  and 
you  are  sure  of  getting  the  best. 

Start  your  seeds  in  a  hotbed  or  in 
boxes  in  the  house  by  the  end  of  March 
or  April  1st.  The 
soil  should  con- 
sist of  good  loam, 
leaf  mould  and 
sand,  mixed  in 
equal  propor- 
tions. Make  rows 
4  inches  apart,  | 
inch  deep,  into 
which  sow  seeds 
thinly.  Cover  and 
press  soil  down 
firmly  with  a 
board  or  hand,, 
and  water  welL 
Keep  box  in  a 
warm  sunny  win- 
dow and,  after 
seedlings  appear, 
stir  soil  frequent- 
ly between  the 
rows.  When  seed- 
lings are  3  or  4 
inches  tall  trans- 
plant into  an- 
other hotbed  or 
boxes,  setting 
them  4  inches 
apart  each  way. 
Harden  them 
gradually,  e  n- 
courage  big  roots 
and  small  top 
growth.  It  isn't 
the  size,  but  the 
age  of  a  tomato 
plant  that  counts. 
If  time  permits 
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and  plants  make  a  thrifty  growth,  an- 
other transplanting,  this  time  into  in- 
dividual pots,  will  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial. 

When  frosty  nights  become  a  matter 
of  the  past  (depending  npon  seasons), 
set  ont  these  plants  in  rows  3  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  piece  of  ground  should 
have  been  put  in  tiptop  condition  by 
liberal  manuring,  deep  plowing  or  spad- 
ing, and  thorough  harrowing  or  rak- 
ing. Don't  take  this  matter  of  prepar- 
ing the  ground  lightly.  Tomatoes  need 
lots  of  moisture  and  only  well  prepared 
soil  will  hold  moisture  sufficiently  long 
in  dry  seasons  to  mature  good  crops. 
Shallow  plowing,  lack  of  humus  from 
decayed  manure,  and  poor  surface  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  are  among  the  com- 
mon reasons  for  poor  tomato  crops. 
The  more  care  exercised  to  get  the 
patch  in  good  shape  before  planting, 
the  easier  will  be  cultivation  after- 
wards. 

Thorough  cultivation  consists  of  go- 
ing through  the  rows  both  ways  at  least 
once  a  week  as  long  as  the  plants  per- 
mit with  a  fine  tooth  cultivator,  wheel- 
hoe  or  handhoe.    Always  maintain  a 


fine  layer  of  dust-like  soil  on  top  of  the 
ground.  It  will  prevent  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture,  which  should  be  con- 
served. During  the  latter  stages  of  de- 
velopment, do  not  cultivate  too  deeply 
close  to  the  plants.  Many  fine  feeding 
roots  penetrate  the  soil  right  next  to 
the  plant  clear  up  to  the  surface  and  a 
disturbance  of  these  roots  may  serious- 
ly check  the  development  of  plant  and 
fruit. 

In  many  localities,  staking  and  prun- 
ing the  plants  is  now  practiced  freely. 
This  method,  while  entailing  much  ex- 
tra labor,  is  the  surest  means  of  getting 
the  largest  amount  of  marketable  fruits 
from  patches  of  limited  size.  This  is 
the  extreme  of  ''intensive"  cultivation. 
Each  plant  is  trained  to  a  pole,  four 
or  five  feet  tall.  All  superfluous 
branches  are  cut  out  and  the  upward 
growth  of  plant  is  checked  after  the 
fourth  set  of  clusters  has  been  pro- 
duced. Or,  strong  posts  are  driven  twen- 
ty feet  apart  along  the  row  and  these 
posts  are  connected  with  strong  wires 
to  which  branches  are  tied  with  soft 
twine.  This  method  of  cultivation  per- 
mits the  setting  of  plants  two  feet  apart 
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in  the  row.  instead  of  three.  Small 
patches  handled  in  this  manner  will  of- 
ten ontyeild  acres  on  which  the  common 
way  of  letting  vines  spread  is  practiced. 

Suitable  sorts,  constitute  the  last,  but 
not  by  any  means  the  least  important 
point,  in  this  chapter.  Do  you  realize 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  varieties 
sold  by  as  many  different  seedmen? 
That  one  or  the  other  sort  may  be  just 
the  thing  for  your  soil  and  climate, 
while  the  sort  listed  right  next  to  it 
may  prove  a  dismal  failure  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  ?  There  are 
tomatoes  for  all  purposes,  some  especi- 
ally adapted  for  certain  sections  of  this 
country  and  some  in  special  demands  in 
certain  markets. 

A  few  extra  early  sorts  are  not  prof- 
itable for  home-garden  culture,  because 
their  season  of  bearing  is  too  short. 
Other  sorts  will  not  thrive  in  certain 
sections  of  this  country  because  they 
are  subject  to  blight.  Still  other  sorts 
will  not  sell  in  certain  markets  because 
they  are  not  of  the  right  color.  Con- 
sider all  these  points  well  and  then  de- 
cide what  you  need,  what  you  want  the 
fruits  for  and  how  you  are  going  to  pro- 
duce them.  A  clear  analysis  of  these 
points  may  not  help  you  to  a  brilliant 


success,  but  it  will  prevent  you  from 
making  the  most  common  mistakes  in 
tomato  culture. 

Tomatoes  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes  according  to  season,  color  and 
habit  of  growth : 

Early  and  Late  Sorts, 

Purple  and  Scarlet  Sorts, 

Tall  and  Dwarf  Sorts, 

Small  and  Odd-shaped  varieties. 

The  last  named  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  analysis.  But  the 
other  three  classes  contains  the  sorts 
you  need  and,  to  help  you,  I  give  here- 
with those  few  that  are  known  as 
''standards"  throughout  the  country: 

Purple  Sort:  June  Pink,  extra  ear- 
ly ;  Beauty,  early  and  main  crop ;  Liv- 
ingston's  G-lobe,  early  main  crop  for 
south ;  Buckeye  State,  large  late. 

Scarlet  Sorts:  Sparks  Earliana,  ex- 
tra early;  Livingston's  Hummer,  early 
round;  Livingston's  Stone,  main  crop 
and  late ;  Chalks  Jewel,  Perfection  and 
Favorite,  midseason.  All  of  above  are 
tall  or  vining  varieties. 

Of  the  Dwarf  Sorts,  Improved  Dwarf 
Champion  is  the  most  satisfactory  ear- 
ly, while  Livingston's  Dwarf  Stone  is 
the  dwarf  main  crop  variety  for  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 
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The  Easter  Lily 

L.  E.  MELCHERS.  '12 


SURELY  everybody  knows  that 
world-wide  famous  flower,  the  Eas- 
ter Lily,  even  though  he  be  not  well 
posted  in  floriculture ;  but  has  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  him  what  attention,  nursing 
and  codling  it  requires  to  bring  this 
flower  to  its  perfection?  Let  me  say 
that  there  is  no  other  flower  in  this 
Y-ffiCoqK  -b  jou  vmA  C4trei  flh'nl 
class  that  causes  a  "grower"  more 
sleepless  nights,  worry  and  anxiety 
than  this  particular  one.  Stop  and 
think  it  requires  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  year  from  the  time  you  plant  the 
bulb  until  you  have  the  plant  ready 
for  market,  remember  also  that  you  do 
not  want  them  in  full  bloom  a  week  or 
two  before  the  holidays  nor  a  couple 
of  days  after,  but  just  in  time  to  get 
them  on  the  market  in  their  prime. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  which 
are  used  for  forcing  in  the  greenhouse, 
but  the  main  ones  are  Lilium  Harrisii, 
Lilium  Longiflorum  and  Lilium  Gigan- 
tum,  and  of  late  they  are  growing  a  cer- 
tain species  in  California.  The  greater 
share  of  the  bulbs  come  from  the  Ber- 
muda Islands. 

The  bulbs  are  received  from  the 
wholesale  houses  here  in  the  United 
States  as  early  as  possible  and  this  is 
usually  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. They  are  somewhat  tender  and 
therefore  are  carefully  packed  in  boxes 
containing  buckwheat  hulls  or  some 
other  similar  material.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent excessive  evaporation,  each  bulb 
is  dipped  in  a  mud  bath  which  also  pro- 
tects the  lobes  from  being  injured. 

They  are  then  planted  in  5  or  6  inch 
pots,  almost  any  kind  of  soil  being 
used.  The  great  secret  of  getting  a  good 
start  is  to  have  the  soil  well  packed 
around  the  bulb.    The  pots  are  then 


placed  in  a  dark  place  and  should  be 
well  watered.  A  very  convenient  place 
is  under  the  benches  of  the  greenhouse, 
making  it  dark  by  means  of  cheese  cloth 
or  muslin  tacked  to  the  edge  of  the 
benches.  Here  you  can  easily  water  the 
pots  and  see  how  they  are  progressing. 
The  main  thing  that  must  be  sought  af- 
ter in  this  "stage  of  the  game,"  is  a 
good  root  growth  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  darkness,  coolness  and 
moisture.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
the  cause  of  so  much  failure  in  the  grow- 
ing of  bulbous  plants  by  the  amateur  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  not  sufficient  root 
growth  was  obtained  before  the  bulbs 
were  brought  to  the  light.  The  best  re- 
sults are  always  obtained  by  having 
first  kept  the  bulbs  in  a  dark,  cool  place 
for  six  weeks  or  even  longer. 

After  the  lily  bulbs  have  been  under 
.the  above  conditions  for  a  few  weeks, 
it  is  always  of  interest  to  the  grower 
to  find  out  just  what  is  taking  place  be- 
neath the  soil  in  the  pots.  His  curiosity 
is  satisfied  by  taking  a  pot,  placing  his 
hand  over  the  top,  inverting,  and  giv- 
ing the  pot  a  few  slight  taps  against  the 
side  of  the  bench  or  on  the  edge.  The 
entire  contents  are  removed  in  a  lump 
and  if  you  are  able  to  see  a  mass  of 
white,  healthy-looking  root  hairs  thread- 
ing their  way  in  between  the  soil  par- 
ticles, you  may  rest  assured  that  all  is 
coming  along  nicely. 

Within  five  or  six  weeks,  depending 
upon  the  variety  and  the  conditions,  the 
little  spiny,  yellow-colored  stalk  starts 
to  make  its  appearance.  It  lacks  chloro- 
phyll and  will  show  little  green  coloring 
matter  until  it  is  brought  to  the  light. 
Of  course,  all  bulbs  are  not  the  same 
size  and  hence  have  different  amounts 
of  food  material  stored  in  them,  and  as 
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a  result  some  will  show  more  vitality 
than  others,  so  we  would  expect  that 
these  little  shoots  will  not  make  a  si- 
multaneous appearance.  The  pots  are 
removed  to  the  benches  as  is  seen  fit  by 
the  florist.  No  special  temperature  is 
needed  at  this  stage,  anywhere  from  50 
to  60  degrees  during  the  night  and  a  lit- 
tle warmer  in  the  day  time.  After  they 
once  get  sunlight,  the  rudimentary  stalk 
and  leaves  soon  color  up.  Growth 
should  be  slow  but  steady  and  as  the 
leaves  develop  the  pots  must  be  sepa- 
rated so  as  to  give  more  light  and  air  to 
the  plants. 

When  the}^  have  attained  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  inches  you  can  usually 
feel  the  small  buds  (the  undeveloped 
flowers)  in  the  tips  of  the  plants,  but 
these  are  surrounded  by  leaves  and  are 
invisible.  Great  skill  is  required  to 
bring  the  plants  from  this  state  to  that 
of  flowering  and  to  get  them  there  just 
at  the  right  time.  From  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  buds,  the  plants  may 
still  have  twelve  weeks  to  grow  before 
the  buds  will  open.  If  during  this  time 
a  cloudy  spell  of  weather  sets  in,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  day  time  by  artificial 
means,  i.  e.,  turning  on  more  steam  or 
hot  air.  Should  the  opposite  take  place 
and  a  streak  of  sunny,  warm  weather 
occur  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  shift 
the  plants  to  a  cooler  section  of  the 
house  and  the  artificial  heat  cut  down 
and  ventilation  given.  When  Easter 
comes  early  in  the  year,  as  it  did  two 
years  ago,  it  makes  it  still  more  difficult 
to  bring  your  crop  to  maturity  at  the 
right  time.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  not  a  crop  like  the  ordinary 
hot  house  vegetable  or  the  carnation 
which  can  be  sold,  as  a  rule,  at  any  time 
of  the  season,  but  more  like  the  chry- 
santhemum, which  has  its  main  demand 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  year. 


As  Easter  does  not  come  on  the  same 
date  every  year  and  as  weather  condi- 
tions vary,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  data 
on  the  conditions  of  the  crop,  from  year 
to  year  on  a  particular  date  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  keep  nor  a  matter  to  be 
relied  upon ;  so  many  of  the  older  grow- 
ers resort  to  their  judgment.  The  old- 
est and  most  experienced  men  in  the 
business  always  feel  a  little  timid  and 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  know 
that  they  have  their  lilies,  a  ''sure 
thing."  If  one  has  2,000  pots  planted 
and  an  average  stalk  gives  four  buds, 
and  these  wholesale  at  15c  a  bud,  or 
retail  at  25c,  the  loss  or  gain  is  no  small 
item  to  the  ordinary  florist.  After  Eas- 
ter Sunday  the  demand  for  these  flow- 
ers rapidly  decreases,  and  most  of 
them  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

The  Easter  lily  is  quite  a  disease  re- 
sistant plant  and  neither  is  it  subject  to 
insect  attacks.  The  only  disease  which 
is  very  troublesome  at  times,  is  the  so- 
called  lily  disease.  The  grower  has  nr 
way  of  controlling  it  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  be  done  with  a  plant 
that  is  troubled  with  this  disc'-se.  It  is 
right  in  the  bulb  and  does  not  make  its 
appearance  until  the  plants  are  4  or  5 
inches  high.  The  first  indications  are 
the  presence  of  little  oval  spots,  yellow 
in  color,  which  are  to  be  found  all  over 
in  the  tissues  of  the  foliage.  As  they 
increase  the  plants  stop  developing  and 
are  stunted  for  life ;  such  infected  plants 
are  of  no  use  and  the  sooner  that  they 
are  destroyed  the  better,  for  blooms  will 
never  set.  The  Lilium  Harisii  seems 
especially  subject  to  this  disease  and 
this  species  of  lily  is  not  used  as  much 
as  it  was  once  upon  a  time  simply  due 
to  this. 

The  only  insect  that  is  at  times  trou- 
blesome is  the  common  green  aphis  or 
plant  louse  which  is  to  be  found  in 
every  greenhouse.    They  do  their  dam- 
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age  by  getting  around  in  the  heads  of 
the  plants  at  the  time  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  bloom.  If  they  are  not  com- 
bated at  the  start  they  may  get  so  num- 
erous that  the  flowers  are  rendered  un- 
salable. The  usual  method  of  treatment, 
which  is  usually  effective,  is  the  smok- 
ing method,  using  either  tobacco  stems 
or  tobacco  paper.  In  all  cases  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  smoke  too  heavily  or 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  plants.  This, 
together  with  syringing  with  a  strong, 
cold  stream  of  water  will  kill  the  in- 
sects. Sprinkling  tobacco  dust  on  the 
plants  is  a  good  thing,  later  syringing 
it  off  with  water. 

When  the  plants  are  12  or  18  inches 
high  they  may  require  staking  up,  for 
the  heavy  flowers  are  located  on  the  ex- 
treme top  of  the  stalk,  which  is  not  al- 
ways of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  its 
load.  There  are  very  few  people  who 
really  see  the  true  perfect  and  complete 
flower  of  the  Easter  lily.  Have  you  ever 
looked  into  one  of  the  delicate  bells? 
If  so,  did  you  notice  that  there  was 


something  lacking  which  makes  the 
flower  a  perfect  as  well  as  a  complete 
one?  As  soon  as  the  buds  open  suffi- 
ciently, the  anthers  are  removed  from 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens.  This  pre- 
vents the  pollen  from  being  scattered 
around  on  the  inside  of  the  flower,  for 
its  wall  are  sticky  from  the  excretions 
of  the  stigma  of  the  pistil.  In  some 
cases  the  anthers  are  not  removed  and 
then  the  interior  of  the  flowers  have  a 
mussy  appearance. 

The  plants  are  sold  as  was  mentioned 
above  by  the  bud,  15c  wholesale  and  25c 
retail,  the  price  never  seems  to  go  above 
this  mark.  When  you  are  buying  a 
plant  you  are  required  to  pay  for  every 
bud  that  is  visible,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  open  or  not  and  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  how  small  the  bud  may 
be* 

So  the  next  time  you  see  an  Easter 
lily  just  stop  to  remember  that  this 
plant  has  been  growing  for  a  good  long 
time,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing some  one  happy  on  one  particular 
day  of  the  year. 


Horticulture  in 

(Concluded  from  page  393.) 
ing  of  it.  Otherwise,  it  comes  in  com- 
petition with  a  fair  grade  of  fruit  and 
the  market  does  not  recognize  much 
difference  in  it  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter  months.  Thus  we  are  help- 
ing to  solve  the  problem  of  getting 
more  of  the  consumer's  dollar  for  the 
producer. 

Then  let  us  strive  to  save  "the  orch- 
ard lands  of  long  ago ' '  as  well  as  to  de- 
velop the  great  commercial  orchards. 
For  surely  a  productive,  well-kept  farm 


xtension  Work 

orchard  stamps  that  place  with  thrift, 
happiness  and  plenty,  and  all  that  goes 
to  exemplify  a  true  home,  which  is  the 
most  sacred  and  cherished  organization 
in  society. 

What  reference  to  the  charms  of  the 
suburban  or  rural  life  would  be  com- 
plete without  an  eulogy  to  the  family 
orchard,  or  what  inducement  is  held  out 
more  prominent  to  people  contemplat- 
ing a  life  in  the  country,  than  the  pic- 
ture of  an  orchard  ladened  with  fruit 
or  a  cellar  lined  with  barrels  of  apples  ? 
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Horticultural  Tour  of  Neighboring  Campuses 

(Conducted  with  the  idea  of  impressing  on  Ohio  people  Ohio  State's  need.) 


MICHIGAN. 

Our  Horticultural  Department  is 
unique  in  several  ways,  perhaps  it  is 
most  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  enrolled  65  per  cent  of  the  agricul- 
tural students  of  the  College.  Its  popu- 
larity among  the  students  and  its  fame 
abroad  can  be  traced  to  two  factors, 
namely,  the  personnel  of  its  teaching 
force  and  the  scope  of  its  course. 

Every  man  connected  with  the  de- 
partment is  full  of  horticultural  enthu- 
siasm, and  all  have  the  faculty  of  infus- 
ing this  spirit  into  their  students.  Its 
leaders  are  men  whose  influence  is  a 
potent  force  in  the  lives  of  every  son  of 
M.  A.  C.  Thomas  Gunson  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  every  student  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  in  later  days  Prof.  H. 
J.  Eustache  has  flooded  the  department 
with  enthusiasm  and  energy  and 
brought  the  course  where  it  is  to-day. 

The  regular  student  in  agriculture  is 
required  to  take  two  courses  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Department,  i.  e.,  ''Fruit 
Growing  for  Home  Use,"  and  "Plant 
Propagation."  The  required  work  for 
those  specializing  in  horticulture  begins 
in  the  Junior  year  and  consists  of 
courses  in  Pomology,  Greenhouse  Indus- 
try, and  Landscape  Gardening.  In  the 
Senior  year  the  following  courses  are 
required:  Plant  Breeding,  Evolu+ion 
of  Cultiva^^ed  Plants.  Experimental 
Horticulture,  either  Advanced  Pomolo- 
gy (three  terms),  or  Advanced  Land- 
scape Gardening  (three  terms),  and 
j  three  terms  of  Seminar,  in  Avhich  prac- 
\  tical  horticultural  problems,  such  as 
co-operation,  horticultural  literature, 
and  experiment  station  work  are  stu- 
died. Besides  the  above  courses  for 
regular  agricultural  students,  courses 
for  the  girls  of  the  Home  Economics  De- 


partment are  offered  as  electives.  They 
are  :  Plant  Propagation,  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening, Landscape  Gardening,  and  Flo- 
riculture. 

This  program  of  studies  is  very  broad 
and  provides  both  practical  and  theo- 
retical training.  It  provides  men  not 
only  for  technical  positions,  but  annual- 
ly sends  many  back  to  the  farm,  and 
these  are  they  who  are  bringing  the 
horticultural  industry  of  Michigan  into 
its  own. 

D.  F.  FISHER,  '12, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


WISCONSIN. 

The  work  in  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
is  directed  by  Associate  Professor  J.  G. 
Moore,  who  has  in  his  charge  an  in- 
structional force  of  five  men.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  thorough  Avorking  knowledge 
of  Horticulture  work.  Studies  taken  up 
are  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Fruit 
Growing,  Vegetable  Gardening,  Vege- 
table Forcing,  Fruit  Culture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Plant  Propagation, 
Floriculture,  Plant  Breeding,  Experi- 
mental Horticulture,  Pomology  and 
thesis  work. 

The  first  course  in  Fruit  Growing  is  a 
lecture  course  covering  the  principles 
of  fruit  growing  and  is  required  of  all 
students  taking  the  agricultural  course. 
Practical  work  in  spraying,  pruning, 
cultivation,  and  various  other  practices, 
including  construction  of  fruit  pack- 
ages, and  plans  for  storage  houses,  is 
given  in  the  fruit  growing  course.  Veg- 
etable Gardening  and  Vegetable  Forc- 
ing cover  the  principles  involved  in 
growing  vegetables,  and  include  prac- 
tical work  in  the  gardens  and  green- 
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houses.  Landscape  Gardening  takes  up 
the  art  of  planning,  mapping,  and  plant- 
ing the  grounds,  also  study  and  identi- 
fication of  ornamental  plants.  In  the 
Plant  Propagation  work  the  various 
methods  of  propagating  horticultural 
plants  is  carried  out  in  the  greenhouses 
and  in  the  fields.  The  Floriculture 
course  is  especially  designed  for  women 
and  practical  work  in  this  line  is  given. 
The  Small  Fruit  Culture  consists  of  a 
discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in 
growing  small  fruits.  Plant  Breeding 
takes  up  in  lectures  the  theories  and 
practices  of  the  art,  and  in  the  labora- 
tory the  practice  in  selection,  and  cross- 
ing of  plants.  Students  wishing  to  take 
up  further  work  in  horticulture  can 
take  experimental  work,  which  consists 
of  planning  experiments,  keeping  rec- 
ords, and  doing  actual  experimentation 
in  the  laboratory,  greenhouses,  or 
orchards.  The  course  in  Pomology 
takes  up  the  classification,  identifica- 
tion, judging,  and  methods  of  handling 
our  common  fruits.  Every  important 
variety  of  apple  in  this  state  is  studied, 
as  well  as  many  other  varieties  grown 
elsewhere.  Work  with  grapes  and 
plums  is  also  taken  up  in  the  labora- 
tory, while  the  other  fruits  are  taken 
up  in  lectures.  In  thesis  work  the  stu- 
dent is  either  assigned  to  library  work, 
or  to  some  experiment.  The  library 
work  consists  of  writing  up  some  im- 
portant topic  of  Horticulture,  whereas 
the  experimental  work  deals  with  plant 
breeding,  propagation  of  plants,  or 
some  other  work  pertaining  to  Horti- 
culture. 

The  Department  of  Horticulture  is 
exceptionally  well  prepared  to  carry  on 
all  these  studies.  With  its  new  two- 
story  brick  structure  costing  about  $60,- 
000,  and  new  potting  house,  green- 
houses, and  pathologium,  and  complete 
set  of  apparatus,  it  can  give  the  student 


the  best  possible  training.  Our  build- 
ing is  used  by  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment and  Plant  Pathology  Department. 
The  building  has  been  occupied  only 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
basement  and  first  floor  are  used  by  the 
Horticultural  Department.  The  second 
floor  is  devoted  to  a  large  lecture  room 
and  Plant  Pathology  work,  and  the  at- 
tic is  used  for  storage  and  for  extension 
of  laboratories  of  the  two  Departments. 

From  the  horticultural  standpoint  the 
basement  floor  contains  a  large  machine 
laboratory ;  a  fruit  and  vegetable  store- 
room ;  a  seed  storage ;  one  miscellaneous 
storage;  a  student  tool  room;  a  work 
room ;  and  a  spraying  laboratory  fitted 
with  chemical  benches,  and  is  sufficient- 
ly large  to  accommodate  about  40  stu- 
dents at  one  time. 

On  the  first  floor  are  to  be  found  the 
offices  of  the  various  members  of  the 
staff,  including  one  general  ofiice,  three 
instructors'  offices,  two  offices  and  pri- 
vate laboratories  combined  for  research 
men;  a  laboratory  for  research  stu- 
dents ;  chemical  store  room ;  cloak 
room  ;  reading  and  seminar  room ;  a  lec- 
ture room  capable  of  holding  about  80 
students  and  a  table  laboratory  for 
work  in  landscape  gardening,  seed  in- 
spection, and  various  other  work  which 
is  not  of  a  microscopic  nature. 

In  the  experimental  orchards  and 
gardens,  in  connection  with  the  farm, 
the  students  get  all  the  practical  work 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  art  of 
fruit  growing. 

OTTO  A.  REINKING,  '12, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  development  of  the  agricultural 
school  of  this  College  is  of  comparative- 
ly recent  date.  The  School  of  Agricul- 
ture up  to  the  years  of  1907-8  was  in  a 
single  unit,  but  at  that  time  a  four-year 
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course  in  Horticulture  was  established 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Wm.  A. 
Buckhout.  Prof.  Buckhout  found  suf- 
ficient time  to  assume  charge  of  the  Bot- 
any Department  as  well.  About  1900 
the  botany  work  became  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  all  his  time  and 
Prof.  Butts  took  his  place.  Prof.  Butts 
died  in  March,  1908,  and  Prof.  R.  L. 
Watts,  the  present  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, took  charge.  Prof.  Watts  is  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1890,  and  from 
the  time  of  his  graduation  up  to  the 
time  he  took  charge  here,  was  engaged 
in  practical  work,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful.  Under  his  able  direction 
the  horticultural  course  has  become  the 
largest  and  probably  the  strongest 
course  in  the  Agricultural  School. 

As  in  the  other  departments,  the 
growth  of  this  department  has  been 
faster  than  the  increase  of  appropria- 
tions from  the  state,  and  it  has  been 
somewhat  handicapped  by  lack  of 
proper  equipment,  but  at  present  it  con- 
sists of  a  new  $100,000  Horticultural 
Building  in  the  course  of  construction, 
containing  twelve  class  rooms,  several 
laboratories,  and  eight  offices.  It  is  be- 
ing built  of  pressed  brick  with  brown 
sandstone  trimmings.  There  are  two 
sets  of  greenhouses.  One  connects  with 
the  Botany  Building  and  contains  the 
palm  garden  and  ornamental  plant 
room.  The  new  set  of  two  greenhouses, 
each  30x100  feet,  are  used,  one  for 
flowers  and  the  other  for  vegetable 
forcing.  Both  houses  are  connected 
hj  a  head-house,  25x72  feet,  which  is 
used  for  practicum  and  class  room 
work. 

All  agricultural  courses  are  the  same 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  course, 
consisting  of  work  w^hich  gives  the  stu- 
dent the  essential  training  and  develop- 
ing of  the  mind  that  is  expected  of  the 
college  graduate.    The  last  two  years 


are  spent  in  specializing  in  whatever 
the  student  desires  to  follow.  The  hor- 
ticulture option  being  one  of  seven  dif- 
ferent options. 

Throughout  the  horticultural  course 
the  practical  side  of  the  work  is  given 
particular  emphasis 

The  students  usually  work  on  farms, 
in  market  gardens,  or  in  greenhouses 
during  the  summer  vacations. 

In  short,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  horticul- 
tural department  to  give  the  student  as 
much  of  the  theoretical  side  as  possi- 
ble, together  with  practical  experience 
with  men  outside  who  are  up  to  date 
as  to  methods  and  of  culture,  market- 
ing and  management,  thus  making  the 
student  as  broad  as  possible  in  his  train- 
ing. 

We  horticulturalists  are  proud  of  our 
department,  because  we  claim  to  have 
the  right  location,  good  equipment,  and 
best  of  all,  instructors  of  wide  experi- 
ence and  recognized  ability.  We  are 
very  much  interested  in  our  course,  very 
enthusiastic  in  our  work,  and  have  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  our  instructors, 
three  very  important  and  fundamental 
factors  in  getting  the  best  there  is  out 
of  our  college  course. 

H.  G.  FASSETT,  '13, 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

One  of  the  most  lively  Divisions 
in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  the  Division  of  Horticulture. 
This  includes  the  distinct  departments 
of  horticulture,  landscape  gardening, 
pomology,  floriculture,  and  forestry, 
with  market  gardening  and  drawing 
each  ranking  as  ''sections." 

The  remarkable  increase  of  fruit- 
growing in  Massachusetts  recently  has 
brought  pomology  into  great  import- 
ance. Besides  the  courses  for  the  four- 
year  students,  and  short-course  classes. 
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more  special  courses  are  conducted.  A 
two-weeks  packing  course  under  an  ex- 
pert from  the  Hood  River  Valley  has 
just  closed.  It  was  very  successful.  The 
Extension  Division  maintains  at  pres- 
ent ten  demonstration  orchards,  having 
from  400  to  600  trees  each.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  already  these  orchards  have 
caused  the  setting  of  10,000  new  trees 
by  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the 
state. 

Landscape  gardening,  landscape  art, 
and  allied  subjects  draw  many  students 
to  the  department  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, which  has  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  country.  Men  gradu- 
ated from  these  courses  take  important 
positions  on  estates  and  in  city  improve- 
ment departments. 

Forestry,  a  recently  organized  de- 
partment, is  growing  rapidly.  At  pres- 
ent the  enrollment  numbers  fifty.  Flori- 
culture and  market-gardening  have  all 


the  students  that  can  be  cared  for. 

The  development  of  the  division  from 
an  enrollment  of  38  students,  to  one  of 
454  in  all  departments,  has  taken  place 
in  nine  years  under  Prof.  Frank  A. 
Waugh,  who  has  not  only  technical 
knowledge  and  administrative  skill,  but 
also  a  lively  tongue  and  a  facile  pen. 
His  talks  and  his  writings  are  familiar 
in  many  places,  and  are  always  interest- 
ing. 

The  men  now  associated  with  Profes- 
sor Waugh  in  the  work  are :  Prof.  Ed- 
ward A.  White,  floriculture ;  Prof. 
Fred  C.  Sears,  pomology;  Associate 
Professor  Frederick  F.  Moon,  forestry  ; 
Assistants :  Prof.  Frederick  L.  Yeaw^ 
market  gardening,  and  Messrs.  Frank 
W.  Pane,  state  forester ;  Alvah  J.  Nor- 
man, extension ;  Arthur  K.  Harrison, 
landscape. 

B.  W.  ELLIS,  '13, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 


FILLED  TO  OVEEFLOWING  AT  OHIO  STATE. 
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The  Passing  of  a  Notable  Greenhouse 

C.  B.  DURHAM,  '12 


ALTHOUGH  greenhouse  work  has 
never  been  considered  a  feature 
course  of  the  University,  some  notable 
experiments  have  been  carried  on  un- 
der the  glass  adjoining  the  Horticul- 
tural Building.  Just  at  this  time  when 
the  historic  houses  are  giving  place  to 
new  ones  some  mention  of  their  im- 
portance to  the  horicultural  interests 
of  the  state  is  rightfully  due  them. 

Among  the  early  and  more  important 
achievements  in  the  old  grenhouses  are 
those  dealing  with  sub-irrigation,  which 
had  its  origin  here  in  1890,  when  the 
State  Experiment  Station  was  con- 
nected with  the  college.  "While  sub-ir- 
rigation, for  various  reasons,  is  not 
largely  used  to-day,  the  work  done  here 
is  significant  in  the  science  and  art  of 
forcing  crops  under  glass.  The  sub- 
watering  work  was  successful  from  the 
start,  especially  so  far  as  growing  the 
crops  was  concerned,  but  came  near  be- 
ing a  failure  from  the  experimental 
standpoint  on  account  of  the  warping 
of  the  board  bottoms  of  the  benches. 
As  concrete  construction  was  not  in 
wide  use  at  that  time,  it  was  thought 
that  sub-irrigation  work  would  have  to 
be  confined  to  ground  benches.  The 
system  was  abandoned  after  a  few 
years,  but  not  until  after  it  was  shown 
that  overhead  water  was  not  necessary, 
and  that  the  crops  in  many  cases  had 
been  increased  by  fifty  per  cent,  and  in 
no  case  was  there  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  methods. 

The  work  done  in  thes  house  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce  before  the  public.  This  fact  is 
of  great  importance  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  lettuce  forcing  industry 
in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  prac- 
tically owes  its  existence  to  this  variety 


of  lettuce,  in  fact  there  has  never  been 
any  other  variety  which  proved  a  com- 
mercial success  in  the  region  above 
named. 

In  a  modest  little  greenhouse  con- 
structed of  hotbed  sash  just  south  of 
the  old  farm  house  the  first  recorded 
attempt  was  made  to  grow  onion  sets 
for  transplanting.  The  work  was  then 
transferred  to  the  houses  recently  torn 
down,  and  there  completed.  The  first 
crop,  which  was  a  record  one,  was  1500 
bushels  per  acre  yield.  This  one  dem- 
onstration has  been  of  material  value  to 
the  producers  of  the  state. 

Tomato  forcing  as  a  spring  crop, 
after  three  crops  of  lettuce  have  been 
grown,  was  first  shown  to  be  practicable 
and  profitable  for  this  section.  Before 
this  time  winter  forcing  of  tomatoes 
had  been  a  paying  practice  in  the  East, 
but  not  in  Ohio.  Tomato  forcing  as  a 
spring  crop  in  these  houses  paid  from 
the  beginning,  but  it  was  a  question  of 
sevearl  years  to  establish  a  rule  for  the 
proper  time  for  starting  plants,  and 
the  distance  apart  and  other  facts. 

The  south  end  of  the  lower  house  was 
used  by  the  Station  Entomologist,  Mr. 
C.  M.  Weed,  for  an  insectary.  This  at- 
tracted much  attention  at  the  time  be- 
cause of  its  novelty. 

These  houses  were  built  just  at  the 
transition  period  betwen  hotbeds  and 
hothouses,  and  were  among  the  first 
vegetable  houses  of  the  state.  There 
were  many  houses  at  the  time  for  forc- 
ing flowers,  but  only  a  very  few  for 
vegetables.  This  industry  owes  its  es- 
tablishment in  the  state  to  these 
houses. 

Of  the  more  recent   work  in  these 
houses  are  a  series  of  ex:periments  deal- 
(Concluded  on  page  414.) 
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Cost  of  Living  in  Germany 

PROF.  W.  R.  LAZENBY 


I HA  YE  been  but  a  short  time  in  Ger- 
many, but  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  comparatively  low  cost 
of  living  in  that  country.  I  think  that 
the  actual  necessities  of  life  are  much 
cheaper  here  than  in  any  country  that 
I  have  so  far  visited.  One  can  enjoy  a 
fairly  comfortable  living  upon  what  ap- 
pears a  very  small  income. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  and  vari- 
ous reasons  for  this,  and  with  some  of 
these  I  do  not  claim  to  be  acquainted. 
Some  things,  however,  are  at  once  ob- 
vious and  unmistakable.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Germans  are  eminently  indus- 
trious. The  idle  proportion  is  extreme- 
ly small  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  some  produc- 
tive industry.  If  we  would  omit  or  ex- 
cept the  more  or  less  burdensome  mili- 
tary system,  this  would  indeed  be  a  na- 
tion of  workers.  To  an  American  much 
of  the  labor,  especially  that  applied  to 
the  production  of  the  farm  and  garden 
products,  seems  inefficient  and  of  this  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  in  the  fu- 
ture ;  yet  steady,  plodding  work  counts 
in  the  end  and  the  Germans  are  ever- 
lastingly at  it. 

Germany  is  prosperous,  not  entirely 
perhaps,  but  mainly  because  her  people 
are  constantly  producing.  Although 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  the 
world  over  and  examples  of  reckless- 
ness and  prodigality  are  found  every- 
where, here  they  appear  to  be  marked 
exceptions.  Another  characteristic  is  a 
well  developed  sense  of  order.  Things 
are  done  methodically.  "A  place  for 
everything  and  everj^hing  in  its  place ' ' 
is  carefully  observed. 

One  sees  little  disorder  or  confusion 
anywhere.  Some  of  the  work  may  be 
done  clumsily  or  inefficiently,  but  it  is 


done  systematically  and  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  thoroughness.  Another  quality 
that  tends  to  make  living  cheap  is  econo- 
my, and  this  is  universally  practiced 
here.  Nothing  goes  to  waste.  No  one  is 
ashamed  to  be  economical  nor  to  have 
it  known  that  he  is  so.  Every  one 
seems  to  know  just  what  his  income  is 
and  is  very  careful  not  to  spend  more. 
Whether  the  income  be  large  or  small, 
there  is  no  waste.  No  paper,  tin  cans, 
bottles,  old  rags,  bits  of  twine,  etc.,  are 
to  be  seen  on  any  street  or  in  the  alleys 
or  vacant  lots.  Nothing  is  thrown  away. 
Even  in  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  a 
rigid,  systematic  economy  is  practiced. 

You  will  never  find  a  lighted  lamp  or 
an  electric  light  carelessly  left  to  burn 
to  no  purpose.  If  you  leave  such  a  light 
in  your  room,  someone  quietly  comes 
and  either  turns  it  down  or  puts  it  out. 
This  is  done  not  from  motives  of  parsi- 
mony, but  from  habit,  a  sincere  inbred 
desire  to  prevent  waste. 

Another  thing  that  helps  to  make  liv- 
ing cheap  in  Germany  is  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  middlemen  or  go-be- 
tweens. The  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer are  brought  close  together,  large- 
ly through  the  agency  of  the  parcels 
post  system.  In  other  words,  the  method 
of  exchange  and  distribution  of  the 
more  essential  products  are  compara- 
tively simple  and  inexpensive.  Some  of 
the  reasons  for  this  are  hard  to  find. 
The  distance  between  the  market  cen- 
ters are  not  great,  the  village  or  rural 
population  is  dense,  the  roads  or  public 
highways  are  excellent,  the  steam  and 
electric  roads  numerous  and  accommo- 
dating. 

To  a  large  extent  the  consumer  deals 
directly  with  the  producer,  receives  a 

(Concluded  on  page  414.) 
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Editorial 


The  crying  need  of  our  College  of 
Agriculture  at  the  present  time  is  ade- 
quate housing  for 
OUR  our  Departments  of 

CRYING  NEED.  Horticulture  and 
Forestry.  That  the 
need  should  have  been  ignored  this  long 
is  a  marvel  to  all  who  behold  the  actual 
conditions.  There  are  to-day  237  stu- 
dents taking  work  in  horticulture. 
These,  with  about  100  enrolled  in  for- 
estry courses,  makes  a  total  of  almost 
three  and  a  half  hundred,  crowding  into 
our  old,  beloved  (but  sadly  antiquated) 
horticultural  building.  There  are  77 
horticultural  students  in  the  Winter 
Course,  and  this  made  at  that  time,  con- 
siderably over  four  hundred  students 
clamoring  for  instruction  from  these 
two  departments. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  present  build- 
ing is  totally  and  woefully  inadequate 


to  meet  the  demands  made  on  it.  No 
one  denies  that. 

Ohio  is  ideally  situated  to  foster  a 
mighty  horticultural  industry.  Here 
horticultural  interests  have  grown  to  be 
among  the  largest  in  the  state.  The  fu- 
ture looks  roseate  and  promising  from 
every  viewpoint.  Young  men  (and 
women)  are  turning  with  longing  eyes 
towards  the  study  of  horticulture.  The 
apple,  the  peach,  the  grape,  the  vegeta- 
ble, the  blossom,  all  these  they  want  to 
know  how  to  rear  and  to  market.  They 
should  be  given  the  very  best  means 
possible  of  finding  out  these  things.  To 
know,  in  a  more  general  way,  will  make 
a  happier  people,  a  more  efficient  state. 
What  is  Ohio  going  to  do  to  supply  that 
demand  for  instruction? 

Ohio  has  always  prided  herself  on 
her  forests  and  her  forest  products.  Her 
forest  primeval,  for  grandeur,  beauty. 
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and  from  an  utilitarian  viewpoint  was 
second  to  none.  It  sheltered  her  sons 
of  copper  hne,  it  furnished  homes  and 
farmsteads  for  the  adopted  Aryan. 
Ohio's  Forestr}^  School  should  be  the 
best  in  this  comitrv,  and  yet — ,  The 
building  and  equipment  is  the  first  pre- 
requisite. Give  us  that  now,  and  the 
other  we  shall  find. 

Prof.  Selby  most  forcibly  points  out 
the  demands  for  plant  pathologists,  yet 
we  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  educate 
experts  properly. 

Our  crying  need  is  a  fine  new  build- 
ing for  these  departments.  Why  don't 
we  get  it?  We  can.  How?  Ask  for 
it  ?  True  we  have  asked  and  asked  and 
asked.  But  this  time  we  are  going  to 
make  our  appeal  irresistible.  Every- 
body get  under  now,  and  boost !  Fine. 


In  choosing  the  Editor-in-Chief  and 
Business  Manager  of  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL STU- 
CONGRATULATIONS!  DENT  the 

A  g  riculturail 
Societ}^  has  builded  well.  We  con- 
gratulate our  clientele  that  they  are  to 
be  served  so  ably  and  so  well. 

Mr.  Kile,  above  all  others  on  our 
staff,  knows  the  policies  and  hopes  and 
aims  of  this  paper  and  next  year  is 
sure  to  see  a  big  step  forward  in  their 
fulfillment.  Never  will  this  editorial 
quill  have  been  wielded  more  ably  than 
when  he  comes  to  grasp  it. 

Mr.  Williams  will  maintain  the  high 
business  standard  to  which  the  maga- 
zine has  been  raised.  We  know  of  no 
other  quite  so  well  fitted  to  take  over 
that  mighty  work. 

The  new  staff  will  be  announced  as 
soon  as  possible.  All  prospective  can- 
didates should  interview  the  editor- 
elect.  ''The  best  man  in  the  best 
place"  continues  to  be  our  motto.  No 
worthy  man  hides  his  light  under  a 


bushel.  If  you  have  talents,  or  ambi- 
tions, come  and  see  us. 

Then  'tis  congratulations  all  around 
— to  present  management,  to  new  man- 
agement, to  advertisers,  and  best  of  all, 
to  our  large  and  stable  clientele  of 
readers  and  supporters.  Congratula- 
tions ! 


This  special  Horticultural  number  of 
THE     AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT 
would  never  have 
OUR  been  possible  with- 

APPRECIATION.     out  the  kindly  as- 
sistance,   so  gra- 
ciously  tendered   us,    from  so  manj^ 
sources. 

For  the  subject  matter,  we  are  pro- 
foundly grateful  to  the  various  parties 
who  have  so  kindly  favored  us  by  giving 
us  of  their  time  and  brain. 

The  illustrations  come  from  various 
sources.  To  the  Livingston  Seed  Com- 
pany, Columbus,  Ohio,  we  are  especially 
indebted  for  many  of  the  fine  ones 
which  illumine  these  pages. 

For  the  use  of  other  cuts  we  extend 
our  thanks  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  R.  M.  Kellogg  Com- 
pany of  Three  Rivers,  Michigan,  and  to 
our  own  University  Extension  Depart- 
ment. 

To  our  contemporaries  at  other  col- 
leges we  are  very  grateful  for  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  photographs,  which 
convey  to  us  so  forcibly  our  own  need 
of  increased  horticultural  facilities. 

The  burden  of  collecting  most  of  the 
subject  matter  of  this  issue  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  esteemed  associate,  R. 
W.  Jordan. 

Prof.  Paddock  has  given  us  most  valu- 
able assistance  in  many  ways. 

Thus  our  hearts  are  glad  because  of 
the  goodly  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
we  find  on  every  hand,  and  it  is  our  ap- 
preciation we  wish  to  express.  We  trust 
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our  readers  find  as  much  pleasure  in 
perusing  these  pages  as  we  do  in  pre- 
senting them. 


Spring,  glorious,  soul-filling  spring, 
the  most  delectable  season  of  al  Ithe 

year,  is  upon  us.  With  the 
SPRING!    return  of  the  red  breast 

and  resurrection  of  the 
grass,  we  should  also  experience  a  re- 
turn of  seasonal  joys  and  a  resurrec- 
tion of  new  hopes,  new  ambitions,  new 
determinations. 

As  the  vernal  season  approaches  we 
are  thrilled  through  and  through  with 
the  happiness  born  of  hope.  As  the  ad- 
vent of  spring  presages  the  time  of 
planting  and  toiling  and  reaping,  so  the 
emotions  it  awakens  within  us  look  for- 
ward to  a  rich  harvest  of  gladdened 
spirit. 

Get  your  soul  in  harmony  with  the 
spring  time  spirit.  It  makes  the  bird 
sing  more  sweet,  the  violet  smell  more 
delightful,  the  greensward  appear  more 
beautiful.  Cultivate  an  appreciation  of 
Nature's  wonderful  spring-time  sym- 
phony. 


We  want  that  new  Horticultural 
Building  just  as  soon  as  possible.  The 

need  is  dire,  indeed. 
"NEW  When  we  get  it,  Ohio 

BUILDING."  will  take   one   of  the 

mightiest  steps  forward 
in  all  her  horticultural  career.  We 
want  a  building  entirely  worthy  of  the 
industry.  We  want  the  fiuest  building 
devoted  to  Horticultural  Instruction  in 
all  America.  We  can  all  help  mightily. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  boost  the  move- 
ment. Help  along  the  ''New  Building 
and  Finest  Building"  slogan.  Be 
''doers  of  the  word."  Every  student, 
every  alumnus,  every  one  of  the  host 
of  the  friends  of  Ohio  State,  should  use 
their  utmost  influence  to  this  end.  Do 


your  part.  Do  something  definite.  Do 
it  now.    Boost !  Do  ! 


Husbandry  holdeth  happiness.  The 
tillage  of  land,  the  rearing  of  animals, 

the  training  of  vines 
CULTIVATION  present  the  noblest 
AND  CULTURE,   work   wherein  the 

sons  of  Eve  may  en- 
gage. The  farmer  should  be  the  happi- 
est of  all  men,  because  of  his  close  co- 
partnership with  Nature.  Yet  all  too 
often  he  does  not  realize  his  grand  op- 
portunity for  getting  the  most  out  of 
life.  What  we  all  need  is  a  good  prac- 
tical course  in  appreciation.  We  need 
to  understand  the  marvelous  forces  of 
Nature,  we  need  to  read  the  language 
of  the  flowers  and  leaves  and  birds,  we 
need  to  see  beauty  in  dirt,  we  need  to 
delight  in  the  majestic  aroma  of  the 
freshly  plowed  field,  we  need  apprecia- 
tion. 

Appreciation  comes  through  educa- 
tion. We  get  most  pleasure  in  reading 
facts  in  the  light  of  past  history,  in  the 
light  of  science,  in  the  light  of  philoso- 
phy and  ethics  and  psychology,  yet  how 
woefully  lacking  is  our  knowledge  of 
these  things !  We  know  too  little  of  the 
literature  of  nations,  by  which  we 
might  better  express  and  interpret  the 
unwritten  literature  which  surrounds  us 
everywhere. 

The  tendency  is  often  to  make  our 
learning  ultra-practical.  We  look  too 
often  from  the  dollar  viewpoint.  Money 
talks,  'tis  true,  but  it  does  not  talk  to 
the  soul.  We  need  the  practical  knowl- 
edge, but  if  sauced  with  the  aesthetic 
we  shall  devour  it  all  the  more  greedily. 

We  need  more  of  the  cultural  sub- 
jects. If  foreign  language  is  dismissed, 
put  English  in  its  stead.  It  will  make 
us  broader  men,  capable  of  some  de- 
gree of  expression. 

(Concluded  on  page  413.) 
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NEWS  NOTES 


ELECTION! 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  officers 
of  the  Agricnltural  Society  the  reins 
were  put  in  the  following  hands : 

S.  M.  Salisbury,  President. 

E.  R.  Buchanan,  Vice-President. 

R.  Q.  Smith,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Y.  L.  Overholt  and  G.  B.  Crane.  Pro- 
gram Committee. 

R.  F.  Crim  and  B.  E.  Pontius,  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

0.  M.  Kile  was  unanimously  elected 
Editor-in-Chief  of  THE  AGRICULTUR- 
AL STUDENT,  and  likewise  was  B.  A. 
Williams  selected  for  Business  Man- 
ager. 

Besides  these  two  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors will  consist  of  H.  D.  Drain,  AV. 
L.  Love,  and  R.  Jaeger. 


After  having  been  confined  to  his 
home  for  three  weeks  through  sickness. 
Prof.  H.  W.  Vaughan  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University. 
He  has  left  for  the  Adirondacks, 
where  he  will  spend  some  tim  eregain- 
ing  his  health. 


EXTENSION  SCHOOLS  CLOSE. 

March  15  saw  the  close  of  the  last  of 
the  Extension  Schools  for  the  year  1911- 
12.  In  all  46  schools  were  held  through- 
out the  state,  with  an  attendance  of 
7,000  people.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  years  in  point  of  atten  l- 
ance  and  interest  since  these  schools 
beg-an. 


Professor  William  R.  Lazenbj^,  head 
of  the  Forestry  Department  at  Ohio 
State,  is  at  present  in  Germany  and  on 
his  way  around  the  earth  in  the  interest 
of  forestrv  and  horticulture. 


PROF.  E.  F.  RINEHART,  10. 

Professor  E.  F.  Rinehart,  MO,  of  the 
Dairy  Department,  has  accepted  a  Gov- 
ernment position  to  investigate  farm 
and  commercial  dairies  in  Idaho,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Boise,  Idaho.  Professor  Rine- 
hart graduated  from  Ohio  State  in  1910. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  the  Ex- 
tension Department,  and  for  the  past 
few  months  he  has  been  in  the  Dairy 
Department  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 


The  Ohio  State  Poultry  Institute  is 
to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Wednesday, 
April  6tli,  in. the  Board  of  Trade  Audi- 
torium. The  managemnt  of  this  Insti- 
tute is  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ohio 
State  Poultry  Association.  The  Univer- 
sity will  be  represented  by  Mr.  Jacoby 
and  Prof.  Plumb.  Mr.  Jacoby  will  give 
some  demonstration  work.  Prof.  A.  G. 
Phillips,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Perdue,  Avill  lecture  at  the  night 
sessions.  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  the  Ohio 
Station,  will  also  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gram. An  egg  exhibition,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  contemplated. 


Four  new  Prairie  State  Incubators 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Poultry  De- 
partment. This  makes  a  total  of  ten 
machines. 


Five  Aberdeen  Angus  calves  have 
been  added  to  the  LTniversity  herd. 
They  were  purchased  from  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Hillsboro,  0.  It  is  hoped  they  will 
develop  into  ribbon  gatherers. 
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TO  TEACH  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

A  number  of  the  instmctors  in  the 
Extension  Department  will  teach  agri- 
culture in  the  summer  schools  of  vari- 
ous Ohio  Colleges.  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham 
will  go  to  Antioch  College,  Otterbein 
University,  and  Wooster  University; 
Prof.  M.  A.  Bachtell  will  go  to  Heidel- 
berg University,  while  Profs.  A.  M. 
Johnson,  H.  E.  Evans,  J.  H.  Gourly,  C. 
J.  Grant,  and  W.  H.  Darst  will  teach  at 
Ohio  State's  summer  school. 


Professer  A.  B.  Graham,  of  the  Ex- 
tension Department,  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ents of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  St.  Louis,  Feb.  27,  28  and  29. 
Prof.  Graham  is  recognized  as  one  oi* 
the  leaders  in  Rural  Education  and  Ex- 
tension Work.  He  addressed  a  number 
of  the  sectional  meetings. 


SHEEP  SHEARING  AT  THE  OHIO 
STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  public  sheep  shearing  contests 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  promise 
to  be  of  unusual  interest.  There  will 
be  demonstrations  of  shearing  by 
power  machines,  with  hand  machines, 
and  common  hand  shears.  One  of  the 
most  noted  professional  shearers  in  the 
world  will  be  there,  and  will  give  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  the  work  with  the 
machine.  This  is  Mr.  Angle,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Flexible  Shaft  Company.  He 
gives  demonstrations  all  over  the  world 
and  has  spent  much  time  in  Mexico  and 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  month  or  so,  will  go 
to  South  America.  In  connection  with 
these  contests,  professional  shearers 
are  regarded  as  men  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  going  about  over  the  country 
and  shear  sheep  for  various  people  for 
compensation.  An  amateur  shearer  is 
a  man  who  does  nothing  outside  of  his 


own  flock.  The  University  desires  also 
to  offer  a  prize  for  boys  under  14  years 
of  age,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  boys  under  that  age  who  would  like 
to  take  part  in  the  contest. 

The  exhibition  will  be  in  the  beauti- 
ful big  Judging  Pavilion  of  the  Univer- 
sity, where  if  necessary  500  people  can 
be  splendidly  accommodated,  and 
where  a  large  number  of  sheep  can  be 
shorn  at  one  time. 

There  is  no  other  event  of  this  sort  to- 
day in  the  United  States  taking  place, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Michigan  will 
be  well  represented  on  this  occasion. 

Premium  lists  will  be  ready  for  mail- 
ing about  the  20th  of  March,  and  the 
University  will  be  pleased  to  mail  copies 
of  these  to  anybody  desiring  them. 
There  will  be  generous  money  prizes  of- 
fered for  the  contestants  in  shearing, 
and  also  some  other  attractions  offered. 

Remember,  these  contests  take  place 
on  Friday,  April  5th. 


The  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
recently  purchased  two  Duroc  Jersey 
and  two  Berkshire  sows.  The  Durocs 
come  from  the  herd  of  Thomas  John- 
son &  Son,  of  Columbus,  and  the  Berk- 
shires  were  bought  at  the  Ohio  Berk- 
shire Association  sale. 


TRAINED  HORTICULTURISTS  IN 
DEMAND. 

Numerous  requests  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  received  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Department  for  trained  gar- 
deners, orchardists,  landscape  artists, 
etc.  Many  of  these  are  responsible  po- 
sitions at  a  good  salary.  But  few  of 
them  can  be  filled  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  men.  The  Department  certain- 
ly^ needs  a  larger  building  and  better 
equipment  to  meet  the  ever  increasing 
demand  made  on  it. 
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SPECIAL  TRAIN. 

From  March  26-30  a  special  train  will 
be  run  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Bellaire  to  Marietta, 
then  from  Belpre  to  Chillicothe.  pass- 
ing through  Belmont,  Guernsey.  Musk- 
ingum. Morgan,  Washington,  Athens. 
Vinton  and  Ross  counties.  Lectures 
will  be  given  on  Horticulture  and  Corn 
Culture.  Night  meetings  at  Zanesville. 
McConnelsville,  Athens,  and  Chilli- 
cothe. 


The  Extension  Department  will  give 
pruning  and  spra;^'ing  demonstrations 
this  spring  wherever  desired.  These 
demonstrations  are  given  by  trained 
men  and  are  very  popular,  as  they  give 
the  fruit  grower  practical  instruction 
in  the  most  scientific  and  up-to-date 
methods  of  caring  for  his  trees. 


March  7th.  Prof.  Erf  went  to  East 
Claredon.  Ohio,  to  make  a  test  of  the 
cow,  Vanostine  Belle  De  Kol.  a  new 
prodigy  in  milk  and  fat  production. 
Her  test  will  be  completed  March  25tli. 


Prof.  Erf  left  for  Washington.  D.  C. 
last  week,  to  appear  before  the  con- 
gressional committee  investigating  the 
Lever  bill,  which  removes  the  10  cent 
tax  from  oleomargarine. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  to  give 
student  practice  in  running  incubators 
in  the  near  future  in  the  incubator  cel- 
lar at  the  Judging  Pavilion. 


Two  modern  colony  brooding  houses 
have  been  completed  and  it  will  only  be 
a  question  of  a  few  weeks  until  they 
are  fully  inhabited. 


Richard  Faxon.  "10.  has  a  position  as 
Deputy  Horticultural  Commissioner  in 
the  State  of  California. 


BIOLOGICAL  BUILDING. 

The  contracts  for  the  new  $100,000 
Biology  Building  will  be  let  the  last  of 
the  month.  This  building  will  be  lo- 
cated opposite  Oxley  Hall,  where  the 
old  Veterinary  Hospital  now  stands. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  full 
amount  is  now  available. 


Professor  J.  H.  McNeil,  of  the  Vet- 
erinary College,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  manager  and  inspector  of  cattle  and 
meat  on  a  nine  million  acre  cattle  ranch 
in  southern  Brazil. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  Acting  Dean 
Vivian,  who  has  been  sick  for  some 
time,  is  again  able  to  be  at  his  office. 


"The  demonstration  was  a  God-send 
to  our  neighborhood."  Thus  speaks 
one  man  of  a  spraying  demonstration, 
that  was  made  in  his  community,  by 
the  Extension  Department. 


CULTIVATION  AND  CULTURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  410.) 

The  great  question  of  rural  sociology 
we  do  not  get  an  inkling  of.  What 
knoAv  we  of  the  country  problems,  the 
church,  the  school,  rural  citizenship,  the 
real  vital  issues?  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  our  education  has  been 
woefulh^  slighted. 

Cultivation  and  culture  are  both  the 
handmaidens  of  agriculture.  Give  us 
them  in  more  equal  degree.  'Tis  easy 
They  are  naturally  and  inherently  cor- 
related. Make  us  see  this  application. 
Then  you  make  land  lovers  and  not 
land  miners  out  of  us.  Only  when  this 
gospel  of  cultivation  and  culture  is  en- 
throned firmly  in  the  hearts  of  all  her 
ruralists,  will  our  state  have  a  happy, 
self-respecting,  farm-loving  rural  pop- 
ulation. Give  us  then,  cultivation  (of 
land)  and  culture  (of  mind). 
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The  Cost  of  Living  in  Germany 

(Concluded  from  page  407.) 


fair  price  for  his  products  and  the  con- 
sumer is  not  obliged  to  pay  an  unfair 
price  for  them.  So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
commission  houses  and  commission  men 
are  not  plentiful  here  and  are  certainly 
less  necessary  than  where  distances 
from  market  are  greater,  population 
less  dense,  and  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion less  perfect. 

Although  things  are  mainly  sold  at 
retail  and  in  surprisingly  small  quanti- 
ties, there  is  such  a  division  of  labor 
that  the  work  is  done  with  compara- 
tively little  expense.  For  example, 
nearly  all  garden,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  farm  products,  are  marketed  by  the 
women  of  the  family  that  produces 
them.  One  sees  very  few  men  buying 
and  selling  products  of  any  kind,  either 
in  the  public  market  or  groceries,  shops 
and  stores.  It  is  not  a  case  of  "every- 
body works  but  father,"  for  as  a  rule 


the  men  are  quite  as  industrious  as  the 
women.  The  men  are  working  on  the 
farms  or  in  the  gardens  or  in  the  shops 
or  at  some  trade  or  other. 

Another  thing  that  lessens  the  cost  of 
living  is  the  fact  that  rents  are  low. 

The  rooms  from  which  I  am  writing 
these  few  words  overlook  a  beautiful 
garden,  the  home  grounds  of  a  director 
of  a  bank  that  is  apparently  prosperous 
and  has  many  patrons.  This  bank  is  on 
the  first  floor  of  a  large  and  well-ap- 
pointed dwelling  house  in  which  the  di- 
rector and  his  family  live  in  elegant 
style.  It  is  by  these  and  other  means 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  kept  down. 
This  all  goes  to  show  that  the  Germans 
are  a  practical  people.  They  may  have  a 
too  great  belief  in  the  necessity  and  po- 
tency of  the  imperial  army  and  navy, 
but  outside  of  that  they  are  neither 
wasteful  nor  extravagant. 


The  Passing  of  a  I 

(Concludede 

ing  with  the  effect  of  various  soils  and 
fertilizers  upon  forced  vegetables. 

The  starting  of  sweet  corn  in  the 
greenhouse  was  tried  here  last  year, 
and  by  subsequent  transplanting  the 
crop  was  put  upon  the  markets  two 
weeks  earlier  than  that  grown  in  the 
usual  way.    A  gain  of  two  weeks  in  a 


)table  Greenhouse 

)m  page  406.) 

spring  crop  is  a  consideration  of  posi- 
tive increase  in  a  gardener's  bank  ac- 
count. 

These  old  houses  have  paid  the  state 
v^el],  for  they  have  surely  played  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  vegetable  forcing  industry  of  the 
state. 
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IMPROVE 

Your  Orchard,  Lawn,  Garden 

With  Products  from  the 

BEVERLY  NURSERY 


WF  RRnw     ^i^^s  0^  ^^^^ 

fit  UnUVf  Ornamental  Trees,  Eoses, 
Shrubs,  Climbing  Vines,  Evergreens, 
Hedge  Plants,  Forest  Tree  Seedlings, 
Garden  Supplies,  Berry  Plants,  Grape 
Vines,  Asparagus,  Ehubarb,  etc. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 
Prices  Reasonable 

Stock  Guaranteed  to  Please 

All  inquiries  promptly  answered. 
Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders. 
Do  not  fail  to  write  us  before  buying 
elsewhere. 

We  Pay  Freight  on  All  Orders 


W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON 

NURSERYMEN 
BEVERLY  -  OHIO 


Mark  Your  Stock 


We  make  six  styles  of  Stock  Marks,  Labels, 
Buttons,  Poultry  Leg  Bands,  etc.  Send  for 
samples  and  catalogue  O.  S. 

F,  S.  BURGH  &  GOmg  GMcago. 


CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION 

Do  you  suspect  it  in  your  herd? 
The  best  authorities  claim  that 
proper  disinfecting  is  the  only  ef- 
fective remedy.  And  you  know,  iE 
you  have  ever  used  it,  that  the  best 
disinfectant  for  this  and  all  general 
purposes  is 

Minor's  Fluid 

"The  Yellow  Can" 

It  is  non-poisonous,  easily  pre- 
I)ared  and  guaranteed  to  kill  lice, 
ticks  and  stomach  worms;  it  cures 
mange  and  scab  and  prevents  hog  cholera,  etc. 

Your  dealer  carries  MINOR'S  FLUID  in  stock  or 
can  get  it  from  his  jobber.  If  not,  write  ub  direct. 
Gret  our  prices  on  Dipping  Tanks. 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co. 


iolU  Columbus  Road 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


ROTAS H„ 


Grain  Farming 


Necessity  or  choice  makes  grain 
the  main  source  of  income  on  many- 
farms.     The  increasing  cost  of  labor 
and  land  demand  higher  yields  per  acre. 
After  the  manurial  resources  of  the  farm, 
including  clover,  have  been  used,  a  further  increase  per  acre,  at 
small  cost,  can  be  made  by  using  commercial  plant  foods  as  supple- 
ments.   The  principal  mineral  ingredient  of  grain  is  Potash. 

A  grain  fertilizer  should,  therefore,  contain  enough  Potash,  never 
less  than  6  per  cent.,  better  lo  percent.,  to  balance  the  other  plant  foods, 
produce  heavy  grain  and  prevent  lodging.     Ask  your  dealer  to  carry  goods 
of  this  kind  and  Potash  salts  to  add  to  brands  Ion-  in  Potash.    Potash  Pays 
when  you  use  enough. 

Write  us  for  Potash  prices  and  for  grain  formulas 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc. 

Continental  Bnildin^,  Baltimore  Monadnock  Block,  Ghica^o 

Whitney  Central  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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GROUND 

PHOSPHATE 
ROCK 


EVERY  CAR 

HAS  SPECIAL  CARE, 

IS  GUARANTEED, 


IS  ANALYZED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE' 

MEANS  QUALITY 

Our  Standard  and  Guarantee  is  positively  12^%  phosphorus 
We  will  furnish  higher  grades,  if  desired. 

Fine  and  uniform  grinding  make  our  Phosphate  Rock  valuable. 


J 


PROMPT  DELIVERY  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  OWN  MINES  TO  YOU. 


PRAIRIE  STATE  PHOSPHATE  CO. 


(The  Natural  Phosphate  Co.) 
Monadnock  Block,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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FARMING? 

INCREASE  YOUR  YIELD 

IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY 

HURRY  MATURITY 

ENRICH  THE  SOIL 

Use  Armour  s  Fertilizer 
The  Quality  Brands 

Armour  brands  feed  the  plant  right  from  the  beginning  of  growth 
through  to  maturity. 

Field  results  are  positive  evidence  of  their  superiority. 

Our  factory  is  located  at  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  right  at  the 
source  of  supply  of  Animal  Matter,  such  as  Tankage,  Bone,  Blood,  which 
we  supplement  with  High  Grade  Potash  Salts,  Acid  Phosphate,  etc. 

All  materials  used  are  combined  under  the  supervision  of  experienced 
chemists  and  practical  agriculturists,  whose  experience  has  taught  them 
what  formula  is  best  for  the  purpose  intended. 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  is  not  our  only  aim.  We  go  further  than 
that  by  having  the  best  AGRICULTURAL  VALUE  or  field  results. 

Write  for  our  1912  Farmers'  Almanac — a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive book. 


Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 
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"■"    The  Smith  "■" 

Offer 

WHEN  any  fertilizer  manufacturer, 
or  any  manufacturer,  purchases 
raw  material  for  his  products  it  is  tested 
or  analyzed  before  it  is  used. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
fertilizer  he  uses— before  it  is  used,  that  he  may  know 
for  what  he  is  paying. 


The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company  will  go  the  farmer  one 
better  than  the  manufacturer  and 
pay  for  that  analysis. 
Any  agent  of  this  company  will, 
upon  request  of  the  purchaser, 
draw  samples  of  the  particular 
shipment  of  fertilizer  and  send  to 
a  chemist  for  a  report,  that  the 
purchaser  may  know  before  use, 
that  it  contains  the  elements  that 
it  is  represented  to  contain. 


Understand,  The  Smith  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Company  pays  for 
this  analysis. 

If  the  report  shows  that  the  ferti- 
lizer contains  a  less  proportion  of 
plant  food  value  than  is  claimed, 
an  allowance  will  be  made  for  the 
shortage. 

The  chemist  may  be  any  one  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  by  the  pur- 
chaser and  agent. 


The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  (Agents  Wanted)  H 
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Prominent  Live  Stock  Breeders 

These  men  solicit  your  trade.  They  have  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  square 
dealing  and  we  recommend  them  to  be  reliable  and  safe.  Mention  "The  Student" 
when  you  write.  * 


PURE  BRED  REGISTERED 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  most  profitable  dairy  breed,  greatest  in 
size,  milk,  butter  fat,  and  in  vitality. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Boolclets 

Holstein-Frlesian    Asso.,    F.    L.  Houghton, 
Sec'y.  Box  154,  Brattleboro.  Vt.  


Polled  Jersey  Cattle 

Rich  milking,  horness  beauties.  Pleasant  to 
work  with.  Profitable  to  own.  For  names  of 
breeders,  etc.,  write 

CHAS.  S.  HATFIELD,  Sec'y, 
R.  D.  4,  Box  30.  Springfield,  O. 


Lake  View  Farm 

Hull  Bros.,  Props., 
PAINE SVIL,L,E,  OHIO. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle 

Something:  for  Sale  at  AH  Times. 


Yorkshire  Swine 

"Want   some  pork, 
Get  a  York." 

CHOICE  YOUNG  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 

J.  C.  SHAW 

p.  O.  Box  537  NEWARK,  OHIO. 


MAKE  YOUR  WANTS  KNOWN. 

BERKSMIRE  MOGS 

They  have  quality  and  type  as  well  as  pedigree. 
HERD  BOARS 
ROYAI.  CHAMPION  IMPROVER,  143000 
PREMIER  C'S  MODEL,,  144000 

Also  have  some  extra  good  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red  Cockerels  for  sale  at  $1.50  apiece. 
Eggs  in  season.  A.  E.  FISHER,  Orient,  Ohio. 

MULE   POOT  MOGS 

Largest  prize-winning  show  and  breed- 
ing herd  in  the  land.  Foundation  stock  of 
all  ages  for  sale  from  big,  growthy  and 
healthy  litters.    Seven  big  herd  Boars. 

JOHN  H.  DUNLAP, 
Box  P.  Williamsport,  O. 

S.  M.  CLEAVER 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

Breeder  of  High-Class 

=IVI  ERIN  OS 


Making  a  specialty  of  breeding  the  three  types  for 
exhibition  purnoses.   Stock  at  all  times  for  sale. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  on  the  C,  D.  & 
M.,  Stop  48,  one  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Delaware. 


Quality  Durocs 

With  breeding  and  individuality 
to  match  at  prices  that  are  right. 
Come  or  write. 

D.  O.  McKinley 


ORIENT,  OHIO. 


Pentoila  Stock  Farm 

G.  A.  Dix,  Successor  to  C.  D.  F.  Dix  &  Son 
DELAWARE,  OHIO 

Breeders  of 

Registered  Percherons, 
Berkshires  and  Shropshires 

Young:  Stock  For  Sale 
Prices   Reasonable,  Breeding  and  Quality  Con- 
sidered. 


American  Hampshire  Hogs 

Bred  by 

ADAM  ALT,  Rockford,  Ohio 

Herd  headed  by  Searchlght  2nd, 
Grand  Champion,  International  1910; 
Beauties  Exile  (1559).  Such  sows  as 
Ohio  Beauty  (11578),  White  Stocking 
(4862). 
Public  inspection  invited. 


I  The  Wade  &  Digby  Swine  Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  OHIO. 

Registered  0. 1.  C.  &  Berkshire 
Swine  For  Sale 

We  showed  the  Grand  Champion  Berkshire  Sow 
at  the  recent  American  Berkshire  Congress  Show, 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  We  have  breeding  stock 
of  all  ages  for  sale  at  all  times.  Have  just  re- 
cently had  our  herds  inoculated  for  cholera  pro- 
tection. 


F.  J.  WADE, 
Mgr.  of  Fairland  Farm, 
O.  I.  C.  Swine. 


E.  J.  DIGBY, 

Mgr.  of  Kellogg  Farm, 
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Hartman  Stock  Farm 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS 

To  those  starting  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  or  Poultry  busi- 
ness by  selling  the  very  best  of  Breeding  and 
Individuality  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


LUCrS  CHAMPION  79315 


Is  at  the  head  of  our  Jersey  herd  of  over  five  hundred 
head^  conceded  to  be  the  largest  herd  of 
registered  Jerseys  in  the  world, 

THE  HARTMAN  STOCK  FARM 
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Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA.  OHIO. 

First  prize  Flock  of  Ohio  Bred  Shr.p 
shires,  1910;  17  other  prizes  in  the  Open 
and  Ohio  Bred  Class.  Come  and  look 
over  our  Flock.  Newark  Traction  Line, 
Near  Wagrgam  Stop.  Ewes  and  Hams 
Tor  sale. 


Broad   Head.  1220 — First  at  Columbus,  1909. 

Grass  Lick  Stock  Farm 

Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

Amer.  Merino  and  Delaine  Sheep 

This  flock  showed  at  "thirteen"  leading  "State" 
and  County  Fairs  in  1911,  won  151  Firsts,  119  Sec- 
onds and  19  Flock  and  Champion  prizes.  Ewes 
and  Rams  for  sale. 

J  J.  DEEDS  &  SON 

PATASKALrA,  OHIO. 

Newark  Traction  Line.  Stop  Moore's  Corners. 
Call  up  Mr.  Sehoefe. 


Elder  Ridge  Shorthorns 

Bred  and  Owned  by 

C.  E.  JOHNSON,  Flushing,  Ohio 

Herd  headed  by  the  prize  winning  Monarch's  Favorite,  assisted  by 
Rosewood  Dale.  Over  80  head  in  herd.  Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  In- 
spection invited. 


White-Stock  Farm 

CHEVIOT 
AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
FOR  SALE 


r.  L»  Postle  &  Sons,  camp' 


O.  E.  Ry. 
CHASE,  O. 
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America's  Leading  Horse  Importers 

PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH  COACHERS 


HOBSES  DIRECT  FROM  FEANCE 

Our  horses  woil  every  first  and  championship  at  Ohio  State  Fair  this  year. 

McLaughlin  bros. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO;   KANSAS  CITY,  MO.;   OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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Herd  Boars 


GOOD  E  NUFF  AGAIN,  24,875 
GOLD  BOND,  20529 
LAGONDA,  26079 


We  have  some  very  excellent  gilts  that  are  bred  to  Good  E  Nuff  Again,  * '  The  Duroc  Won- 
der."   They  are  bred  right,  and  priced  right.    Ask  about  them. 


WM.H.ROBBINS.Si'p'» 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinoes,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  other.    We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Idealyld  Stock  Farm 

SPECIALTIES  —  Norman  Horses,  Short  Horn  and  Red 
Polled  Cattle,  Shropshire,  Oxford  and  Merino  Sheep,  Poland 
China  Swine,  Bronze  Turkeys  and  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens. 
All  Stock  Registered. 

Ers.  Chambers  &  Sons,  IVIansf  ield,  O. 


Lagonda  View  Farm 

EDWARO  H.  MICKLE,  Prop. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Registered : 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE, 
RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP, 
JERSEY  CATTLE,  and 
BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

April  S,  1912 

Chinchinna 
Stock  Parm 

HORSES 

MULES      J.  Quincy  Smith  &  Sons, 
SHEEP 

HOGS  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 
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I  Chestnut  Hill  Farms  f 

I                                       OOALBURG,  OHIO  J 

Office,  403  Wick  Building,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  J 

J?   THE  HOME  OF   f 

^    Galaxy's  Sequel                  Chestnut  Hill  Yeksa                  Skeezicks  J 

}C                   Honor  Bright                              Chedda  May  J 

12,674.00  lbs.  milk,  694.64  lbs.  fat.          11,514.30  lbs.  milk,  643.12  lbs.  fat.  J 

15                     Talladeen                        Imp.  Island  Butter  Queen  J 

$    11,906.81  lbs.  milk,  633.51  lbs.  fat.          12,158.80  lbs.  milk,  619.31  lbs.  fat.  S 

Emma  McPeake  ^ 

^  9,452.00  lbs.  milk,  605.05  lbs.  fat.  J 
Jl                    Suwaunee  B.                             Jean  of  Tawawa 

I    10,231.31  lbs.  milk,  511.05  lbs.  fat.           8,747.60  lbs.  milk,  490.25  lbs.  fat.  % 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  some  very  choice  Young  Bulls  of  the  ^ 

above  and  similar  breeding.   Also  a  few  Heifers  and  Young  Cows  bred  to  jj 

J    the  above  named  Bulls.   Raise  the  grade  of  your  herd  by  infusion  of  the  % 

JC    best  Guernsey  blood.  J 

  ^ 

$    EST.  MYRON  C.  WICK,  Prop.                     CHAS.  H.  DRISSEN,  Supt.  x 

Veterinary  Supplies 

THE  KILER-WALTERS  DRUG  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


BUCKEYE 

■RAIN  DRILLS 


"The  Buckeye — 
a  wise  buy." 


BUCKEYE  DRILLS  hare  many  ex- 
clusive features  to  be  had  on  no 
other  Drill— features  that  mean 
much  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  only 
drill  having  the  fertilizer  hopper  lined 
with  galvanized  metal;  the  only  drill 
with  a  glass  cone  fertilizer  feed.  The 
Buckeye  is  the  only  drill  that  has  a 
nested  cone  gear  driver.  The  Buckeye 
is  the  drill  with  an  absolute  force  feed 
that  will  sow  all  seeds  accurately  and 
put  them  in  the  ground  at  an  even 
depth.  Made  in  all  styles  and  sizes. 
Go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist  on 
seeing  the  Buckeye  Drill.  Send  for 
catalogue.  j 

77ie^merjcanbee(///w^ac/uneCo.  ^ 

IMCORPORAT£P^  ^  ^^^^ 
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A  Reinforced  Concrete  Silo 

embodies  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  Silo  construction.  Just  con- 
crete and  steel  combined  in  approved,  scientific  manner  and  form, 
both  in  the  making  of  the  block  and  in  the  erection  of  the  structure. 

SIMPLE!    STRONG!  DURABLE 
COMMERCIALLY  PRACTICABLE. 

Will  not  burn,  blow,  nor  rot  down.  Lowest  after-cost  of  keep- 
up.  Manner  of  construction  and  reinforcement  fully  covered  by- 
letters  patent.  Ask  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  booKlet  and  tes- 
timonials. 

The  Perfect  Silo  &  Cistern  Block  Co. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


o: 


Dairymen  Who  Ship  Their  Cream 

to  us  will  tell  you  that  they  receive  greater  benefits  and 
more  advantageous  arrangements  than  elsewhere.  Why 
not  try  us  and  prove  it.   A  postal  brings  Booklet. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OI-IIO 


Buckeye 

CULTIVATORS 


Are  made  in  every  style.  Eecognized  everywhere  as  the 
'  *  complete,  dependable  line. ' '  No  matter  what  kind  of  crops 
you  grow  or  on  what  kind  of  land — steep  hills,  slightly  roll- 
ing or  flat  land — there  is  made  a  Buckeye  Cultivator  that 
will  ''insure  the  greatest  yield  from  any  field.''  Send  for 
Buckeye  Cultivator  Catalogue  and  go  to  your  local  imple- 
ment dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  Buckeye  Cultivators.  "The 
Buckeye — a  wise  buy.'' 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co  'wcorporateo 

 .Sprinofield.  Ohio.     U  3 
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Livingston  s  FamousTomatoes 

have  been  the  '^standard  of  excellence"  in  tomatoes  for  over  twenty 
years.  We  have  ' '  bred ' '  tomatoes  jf  all  kinds  for  all  purposes.  Large 
or  small,  tall  or  dwarf,  pink  or  scarlet,  early  or  late — we  evolved 
sorts  to  suit  all  requirements.  Livingston's  Beauty,  Livingston's 
Stone  (see  below),  Livingston's  Favorite,  Livingston's  Globe — ^these 
are  some  of  the  sorts  well  known  to  every  agriculturist  who  grows  tomatoes.  If  it 's 
something  good  in  tomatoes — we  have  it.  We  grow  tons  of  selected  tomato  seed  every 
year  on  our  own  farms.  Bead  the  free  booklet  mentioned  below  and  learn  more  about 
our  ways  and  methods. 

Livingston's  "True  Blue"  Field  and  Garden  Seeds 

possess  the  same  superb  qualities  which  have  made  our  tomatoes  famous.  Xo  efforts  are 
spared  to  make  all  seeds  we  sell  truly  pedigreed.  Finest  strains  of  Cucumbers.  Corn, 
Musk  Melons,  Peppers,  and  last,  not  least.  Onions  are  grown  on  our  own  farms.  Our  field 
corn,  grass  and  clover  seeds,  onion  sets,  etc..  are  unsurpassed.  Careful  men,  best  meth- 
ods and  modern  machinery  are  employed  to  coax  the  best  soil  to  produce  the  choicest. 
You  can  buy  cheaper  seeds  and  you  can  pay  more  for  seeds,  but  you  cannot  procure 
choicer  seeds  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Tomato  Booklet    T7_,  _  _ 
and  Large  Catalog  riCC 

"Tomato  Facts''  tells  all  about  the  evolution  of  the  tomato  by  Livingston's.  Every 
agricultural  student  should  read  this  booklet  which  contains  more  than  thirty  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  and  relates  how  tons  of  tomato  seeds  are  grown. 

Our  Large  Annual  Catalog  is  the  index  to  our  business.  With  hundreds  of  ''true-to- 
nature"  illustrations  (many  farm  scenes)  it  is  a  safe  guide  to  dependable  seeds  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Its  thoroughly  practical  cultural  directions  render  it  valuable  to  every 
man  who  gardens  for  either  profit  or  pleasure.  Write  for  your  free  copies  of  both  books 
today. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Box  35,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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THOMAS 

DRILLS 
HARROWS 
HAY  MACHINES 

THE  STANDARD 

Ask  for  Catalog. 


The  Thomas  Mfg.  Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


$3,000,000 


Will  be  saved  this  winter 
to  the  users  of  INDIANA 
SILOS.  There  is  another 
winter  coming.  15,000  silos 
in  use  our  best  salesmen. 
We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  silos  in  the 
world.  Licensed  under 
Harder  patent  No.  627732. 


INDIANA  SILO  GO. 


50  Union  BIdg., 
ANDERSON,  IND. 


J 


PRINTING  * 


FOR  FARMERS 


We  make  a  soecialty  of  printing  pedigrees,  sale  catalogs,  pamph- 
lets. Many  farmers  hold  stock  sales,  or  keep  pure  bred  stock,  and 

need  printed  matter 

We  are  located  at  the  corner  of  Noble  and  Pearl  Sts.,  rear  South- 
ern Theatre.   We  do  lots  of  Agricultural  printing.   Write  for  prices. 


THE  PFEIFER  SHOW  PRINT  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Our  Collegiate  Advertisers 

Fellow  Students,  let  us  show  our  appreciation  not  only  by  giving  these  firms  our  trade,  but 
by  boosting  them  to  our  friends.  A  thousand  students  here  in  school  ought  to  be  a  class  that 
any  firm  would  be  glad  to  get  their  goods  before.  Look  over  this  list  of  advertisers  and  do 
your  business  with  them,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  your  connection  with  "The  Student." 


Varsity 
Barber 
Shop 


The  Best  and  Most  Con- 
venient Barber  Shop  for 
"Ohio  State  Students." 

The  same  old  stand 
refitted  and  remodeled. 


Citizens  Phone  7085 


Bell,  Main  5966 


NEW  STORE         NEW  GOODS 
NEW  aiANAGEaiENT 

THE  COLUMBUS  SPORTING  GOODS  CO 

ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTSMEN'S 
SUPPLIES 
16  EAST  CHESTNUT  STREET. 


The  McDonald 


Hard 


ware 


Co. 


1204  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 


We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  g: 
with  0.  S.  U.  boys.  | 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


Four  Suits 
Pressed  $1 

We  remove  the  spots,  put  on 
buttons  and  sew  up  rips  on  all 
suits  pressed. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
LADIES'  WORK 

Work  called  for  and  delivered. 
Phone  us. 

Ohio  Cleaning  Co. 

1585  N.  HIGH  ST. 
(Varsity  Barber  Shop.) 

North  59.  Citizens  11214. 


TWO  PROMINENT  INSTITU- 
TIONS of  learning :  0.  S.  U. 
for  training  and  developing  the 
mind;  Howald's  for  training  and 
developing  an  artistic  taste  in 
beautifying  the  home. 

We  cordially  invite  you  in  and 
look  over  our  line  of  Furniture, 
Rugs  and  Draperies. 


HOWALD'S 

34-36-38  N.  High  St. 
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I         MARZETTI  I 

i  Restaurant  I 

S  1548  N.  HIGH  ST.  & 

^   Headquarters  for  "Ohio  State"  Boys.  % 

5  STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING.  8 
S  FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH.  £ 
3  POOL.  S 


Things  You  Ought  to  Know! 

We  are  located  at  Cor.  Eighth  and 
High,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Our  Telephones:  Citz.  4253;  Bell,  N. 
1223. 

Our  goods  are  the  best  and  always 
fresh. 

Our  prices?  You  can't  beat  them, 
quality  considered. 

We  are  never  in  dispute  with  custom- 
esr  about  their  accounts. 

' '  Honesty  brings  Confidence. ' ' 
"Confidence  brings  Business." 
"Business  brings  Appreciation." 
Thank  you, 

AAEON  HIGGINS. 


Groff Pharmacy 

DRUGS, 
CHEMICALS,  STATIONERY 
.  .  .  and  .  .  . 
TOILET  ARTICLES. 


2091  North  High  Strete. 


•J 


FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 

Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAKD  STREET 
Citz.  Phone  16604  BeU,  Norti  857 


rr  

NewEra  Restaurant 

Just  What  You  Are  Looking  For: 

A  place  for  Students  to  get  good  board 
at  low  prices. 

A  $3.00  Commutation  Book  for  $2.75 

Give  Us  a  Trial — Sure  to  Please. 

1591-93  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

(Formerly  Turner's  Restaurant.) 
^    ^ 


C.  LVOLK'S } 

is  the  place  to  buy 

Groceries,  Meats 
and  Fruits 


Citz.  Phone  6623;  Bell  Phone  N.  608 
1553  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


Clark's  Bakery 

FINE  LINE 

BREAD 
CAKES 
&  PIES 

Special  Attention  given 
to  Clubs  and  Fraternities 


 GO  TO  

MILLER'S 

 ^FOR  

Kodaks,  Drugs,  College 
Supplies,  etc. 


* 


COR.  HIGH  and  TENTH  AVE.  I 
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SEASON  1911-1912. 

To  Those  Who  Neglected  to  Learn  to  Dance 

Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 

Academies  of  Dancing 

will  organize  beginners'  classes  as  follows: 

HIGH  ST.  ACADEMY, 
199i-  S.  High  St.   Phones:  Auto  3456;  Bell  5877. 

Will  01-2,-anize  a  beginners'  class  Wednesday  evening-.  April  10th,  7:30  o'clock. 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY, 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:  Auto  4431;  BeU  6189. 
Will  organize  a  beginners'  class  Friday  evening,  April  12th.  7:30  o'clock. 

OAK  ST.  ACADEMY, 
827  Oak  St.   Phones:  Auto  4431;  Bell  6189. 
The  Academy  has  been  rearranged  for  functions  of  all  sizes  and  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

TUITION 

Grentlemen.  per  term  of  10  lessons   $4  00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   3  00 

Private  lessons.  $1.00  per  lesson;  six  lessons    5  00 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid.  The  Waltz.  Two-Step,  Three-Step,  Colum- 
bus Minuet  and  Rye  Waltz  taught  in  one  term. 

"WINTER  PAVILION — Located  on  Neil  Ave.,  between  Goodale  St.  and  Poplar  Ave.  Open 
Tuesday.  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.    Operated  on  Summer  plan. 

ACADEMIES  AND  PAVILION  CAN  BE  SECURED  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES, 
CLUB  DANCES,  FRATERNITY  HOPS,  ETC. 


The  Randall  Orchestra 


35  CHITTENDEN  AVE. 


"Ball-Room  Experts" 

Director,  H.  Kurtz  Eandall. 


Bell  Phone,  North  1487 


L.  B.  Carruthers,  Mgr.        Citizens  Phone  15. 

THE  ELMONT 

GROVEPORT,  O. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO 
STUDENT  PARTIES 

Only  5  minu^-es'  walk  from  both  the  Scioto 
Valley  and  Hocking  Eailroads. 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  


We  will  make  you  a  better  fitting,  better 
wearing  and  better  looking  Suit  or  Overcoat 
for  $20,00  than  others  will  at  $25.00.  Fit 
guaranteed. 

MENDEL,  THE  TAILOR,  545  N.  High  _St. 

Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


STUDENTS  WILL  RECEIVE  A  CORDIAL  WELCOME  AT 

Kiler's  Drug  Store 

COR.  8th  AVE.  AND  HIGH  HEADQUAFTERS  FOR  A.  D.  S.  REMEDIES 
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n  Special  Senior  Offer 

=A    THE  NEW  STUDENT  FOLDER,  $3.50  PER  DOZEN 

=  (Regular  Price,  $10.00  per  Doz.) 

An  exclusive  style  of  our  own,  finished  only  in  our  usual  way,  THE  BEST. 
_      We  liave  never  offered  anything  so  good  as  this  at  so  reasonable  price  to  Ohio 
I      State  Students  before.    Secure  ticket  through  our  Special  Eepresentative,  JAMES 
=^      H.  ERWIN",  32  E.  Sixteenth  Ave.,  Bell  Phone,  North  2694;  Citizens  14211. 


We  Can  Fit  You  No  Matter  How  You're  Built 

WE  are  specialists  in  fitting  the  hard  to  fit.  We  handle  each 
customer  in  a  different  way  and  cater  to  his  individual 
measure.  Likewise,  we  suit  his  individual  taste.  If  you  have 
had  trouble  in  getting  fitted  probably,  you're  the  man  we're 
looking  for.  As  for  the  style  and  price — well,  these  will  be  as 
pleasing  to  you  as  the  fit. 


The  "So -Different"  Tailory 

WE  DO  PRESSING. 

High  St.  at  Tenth  Ave.  Citizens  Phone  5396 


COLLEGE  lINN 

COR.  TENTH  AVE.  and  HIGH  ST. 

Six  Bowling  Alleys,  Eight  Pool  Tables,  Fine  Line  of  Cigars,  Tobacco.  Cigarettes. 
Candies,  Soft  Drinks,  Hot  Lunch,  Barber  Shop. 

National  Indoor  Games 

"For  the  Student." 
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LINE  YOUR  BUILDING  WITH  THE  NEW  WALL  MATERIAL 

BEAVER  BOARD 

Takes  the  Place  of  Lath,  Plaster  and  Wall  Paper.    Cover  your  Roofs  with  the  Ready  to  Lay 

TRYOID   RUBBER  ROOFING 

The  best  for  service  and  price,    For  sale  by  Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  PAPER  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


i 

( 

}RR-KIEFEI 

1$ 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photograpfiy 

''Just  a  little  better  than  the  besf 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

).    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 

I 


I 


'The  Name 
Tells  a  True 
Story." 

Superior  Drills  are  used 
in  every  grain  growing  country 
on  earth  wherever  grain  is  grown." 


'The  Superior 
feed  sows 
every  seed." 

Superior  Drills  are  made 
in  every  style  and  in  all 
sizes,  from  one  horse  up. 


It  makes  no  difference  what  your  seeding  conditions  are,  you  can  rely 
on  the  Superior  to  do  that  work  as  it  should  be  done.  Superior  Drills 
are  sold  under  a  warranty  that  absolutely  protects  the  purchaser.  Send 
for  the  Superior  Catalogue.  Read  it  carefully  and  then  go  to  your  local 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Superior  Drill. 

The  American6e.edin6  /IaChine  Co.  ■nco^po»>ktep 
,S PRiNcSFi ELD.  Ohio  ,  U.3.A. 
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gpjg^J^^J^     To  Teachers,  Students,  Ministers,  Etc. 


On  the  Late  Model  Standard 


Pittsburg  Visible  Typewriter 

AN  HONEST  TYPEWRITER  AT  AN  HONEST  PRICE. 

$65.00 

TERMS:  $10.00  down  and  small  payment 
monthly. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

Two-color  ribbon — universal  keyboard — 
back  spacer — line  lock — ball-bearing  carri- 
age. 

Mention  this  magagine,  and  address 

Pittsburg  Visible 
Typewriter  Co. 

Union  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


We  Clothe  the  Extreme 

HATS,    .   .   .  $2.00 

BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 

Hardware 

SHOES,    .   .   .  $3.00 
GLOVES,  $1.25  to  $2.00 

TOP  AND  BOTTOM  SHOPPE 

CONNOR  &  EGAN 

65  S.  Hish  St.,  Opp.  State  House 

Stoves  and  House  Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

The  College  Book  Storel 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 


Maddox  &  Kilgore 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  MATERIALS 
HIGH  ST.,  OPP.  ELEVENTH  AVE. 
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When  in  need  of  Surgical  or  Veterinary  Instruments  or  Hospital 
Supplies,  etc.,  do  not  forget  we  carry  a  full  and  complete  up-to-date  line. 
Catalogs  sent  FREE,  POSTPAID,  UPON  REQUEST. 

SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Surgical  and  Veterinary 
Instruments  and  Hospital  Supplies 

103  NORTH  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
2  Doors  North  of  Washington  St. 

Established  1844.  Incorporated  1904. 


TME  M.  HAMM  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hish-Grade  Commercial  Fertilizer 
Acid  Phosphate 

12,  14,  16  and  18  Per  Cent. 
Washington  C.  M.,  Ohio 


HOOSIER 


"The  Hoosier  is  still 
the  best  grain  drill." 

Ask  the  farmer  who  bought  a  Hoosier  Drill  25  or  30  years 
ago  and  who  has  recently  purchased  a  new  Hoosier  and  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you  there  is  no  better  grain  drill  on  earth. 
The  Hoosier  was  up-to-date  50  years  ago  and  it  is  up-to-date 
now.  Every  size.  All  styles.  You  can  always  get  what  you  want 
in  the  Hoosier  line.  Send  for  the  Hoosier  Catalogue-  Call  on 
your  dealer  and  insist  on  having  a  Hoosier  Drill. 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
Richmond  Indiana,  U.vS.A. 


INCORPORATED 
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OUE  New  Catalog  of  Dairymen's  Supplies  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  owner  of  a  cow.  It  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover — contains  87  pages — with  valuable  infor- 
mation about  modern  dairy  apparatus  and  utensils. 

WRITE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

It  will  show  you  the  latest  models  in  butter  churns  and 
workers,  milk  testers  and  testing  supplies,  tinware,  stable 
fittings  and  supplies,  engines,  boilers,  and  everything  in 
use  on  the  modern  dary  farm  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Up-to-Date  Equipment  Adds  to  Dairy  Profits 

We  can  help  you  in  many  ways  to  bigger  dairy  profits.  Our  organization  covers 
the  entire  country  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  dairy- 
ing everywhere.  Write  us  freely  on  any  subject  connected  with  dairy  equipment  and 
methods. 

We  manufacture  equipment  for  every  kind  or  size  of  dairy  plant  and  equip  more 
modern  plants  than  all  other  concerns  combined. 

The  catalog  is  free  to  everyone  who  asks  for  it.  In  writing,  please  state  what 
machines  or  line  of  dairying  you  are  most  interested  in.  Address 

The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 

Dept.  29.  61  W.  KINZIE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  SIMPLEX  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


IMPROVED  DESIGN 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00       1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 
and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 
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